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A Street Scene in Cairo 


Y next objective after Malta was Port Said, 
M Egypt. To reach Egypt from Malta you have 
the choice of various steamship lines, but most 
of the boats are small, as the larger ones do not call 
at this port. I was able to take passage in one of 
the smaller P. & O. steamers bound for Calcutta. As 
a matter of fact, this particular steamer was one of 
the oldest and smallest of the fleet. She was, there- 
fore, nothing to boast of in the way of luxury or even 
comfort. In spite of this, the price of a first class 
ticket was, in proportion to the distance, far more 
than in one of the largest and most luxurious Atlantic 
liners, I understand that, in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean, steamship fares are exorbitantly high, 
particularly when one takes into consideration the 
class of ships provided. This is due to lack of com- 
petition and a kind of price agreement that exists 
between the few passenger steamship lines that con- 
trol this business. 
The Nagoya, the ship by which I sailed from Malta, 
had come direct from London, and before leaving had 
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to coal. As she was sailing early in 
the morning, the passengers were re- 
quired to be on board the night be- 
fore and, consequently, had to endure 
the experience of being on the ship 
while she coaled. This I can assure 
you is a dreadful ordeal. All the 
carpets in the lounges, saloons, pas- 
sages and cabins are removed, and 
also everything in the way of drap- 
eries, tablecloths, etc. As a result, 
the ship did not look her best when 
I went on board. She was surround- 
ed by huge barges filled with coal. 
Those on each side were connected to 
her by heavy planks that led to the 
various coal bunker openings. 

Swarms of Maltese laborers are 
employed for conveying the coal from 
the barges to the ship. These coalers 
are about the lowest type of human- 
ity imaginable, and keep up an in- 
cessant yelling and screaming at the 
top of their voices—which are of a 
peculiar, high-pitched tone—through- 
out the night. The clatter 
that goes on is indescrib- 
able, and sleep is an utter 
impossibility, as it is not 
only the coaling, but the un- 
loading and loading of cargo 
and the noise of the wind- 
lasses which adds to the 
bedlam. The whole ship be- 
comes smothered in coal 
dust, and as the portholes 
all haye to be kept closed, 
the air in the cabin is hot 
and oppressive. It is difficult to understand 
why any passenger carrying ship should con- 
tinue to burn coal when oil is so easily ob- 
tainable at all ports used as coaling stations. 

We sailed at about 7 in the morning, and 
by the time I was on deck, at 10 o’clock, the 
whole ship was spick and span, and no signs 
of the previous night’s orgy were to be seen. 
The P. & O. carries large Lascar crews, and 
with so many hands available a ship is soon 
put in order. 

I have been most unfortunate as regards 
the weather while at sea, ever since I left 
England. During my stay at Malta it was 
beautiful, the Mediterranean being calm and 
of the deepest blue. The night I went on board the 
Nagoya a gale started, and blew most of the four 
days occupied by the voyage from Malta to Port 
Said. A somewhat exciting episode happened as we 
approached Port Said harbor. A strong following gale 
had been blowing all day, and grew worse during the 
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evening. In order to follow the channel to the harbor 
the ship had to make a sharp turn, and while doing 
this shipped an enormous amount of water. Most of 
this came over toward the aft part of the ship, and 
as the doors to the cabin passages were open at that 
end, the water came rushing down the passages right 
up to the dining saloon, and even entered some of the 
cabins. It was only natural that some of the pas- 
sengers were considerably alarmed. As there was no 
way for the water to get out, it had to be baled and 
mopped up into buckets, and it was some time before 
the passages and cabins were made tidy. 


Port Said Not So Bad as It’s Painted 


ORT SAID has the reputation of being one of 
the toughest and dirtiest towns in existence. As 
a matter of fact, I was pleasantly surprised with the 
place and did not find it half as bad as it is painted. 
It is not a very attractive place, but the commercial 
part of the town is fairly well kept and the streets 
and buildings are well maintained, with shops of every 
description. The Arab end of the town certainly is 
dirty and smelly, but this is the case in all such towns. 
Port Said, as is generally known, is located at the 
entrance of the Suez Canal, and a large monument to 
«4 A\NR De Lesseps, the Frenchman 
who constructed the canal, 
is to be seen on the break- 
water pier. The actual 
canal begins about two or 
three miles from the harbor, 
and along the intervening 
space are numerous facili- 
ties for ships to coal and 
take on oil. I was told that 
practically the whole of the 
harbor was made out of 
sand, and is considered al- 
most as remarkable a piece 
of engineering as the canal 
itself. The railroad to 
Cairo, and a fresh water 
canal, run parallel to the 
Suez Canal for several 
miles. The water of the lat- 
ter is brackish, which has 
given the.name to the Bitter 
Lakes through which it 
passes on its way to Suez, 
at the entrance to the Red 
Sea. The canal is so narrow 
that two ships cannot pass, 
except at certain places 
where they await their turn. The canal is provided 
with electric light for its entire length. Ships pass- 
ing through at night are equipped with strong head- 
lights, and viewed from the railroad, they look as if 
they are high and dry on the land. The distance from 
Port Said to Suez is nearly 100 miles. 
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After calling on the various flour importing firms 
that have their offices in Port Said, I went on to Cairo 
to spend the week end. Cairo, being an inland city, 
has no firms actually interested in importing flour. 
One or two have head offices there, but their branches 
at Alexandria or Port Said attend to the flour import 
business. 


The Beauties of. Cairo 


|" is impossible adequately to describe Cairo in an 
article of this character. Its beauties and wonders, 
and its features of historic interest, are becoming 
known to more and more American visitors, whose 
numbers steadily increase each year. During the win- 
ter, Egypt is thronged witn American tourists, and 
hotel proprietors and shop keepers reap a rich har- 
vest. As a result of this trade, Cairo has lost much 
of its charm. Nowadays, on the streets, the visitor is 
pestered by people trying to sell something or by men 
wishing to act as dragomen. In self-defense the 
stranger is forced to take a dragoman in order to 
keep the riffraff from annoying him. This is a nui- 
sance, as one does not always wish to be accompanied 
by a guide, preferring to potter about alone or with 
friends. 

Cairo is developing rapidly, and I could see great 
changes since I last was there. It is a city of extraor- 
dinary interest, and it is not surprising that the tourist 
traffic is increasing so rapidly. While I was in Cairo, 
tourists were there from the United States, England, 
Germany, Italy, Norway and Sweden. The ships re- 
main either at Port Said or Alexandria while the pas- 
sengers visit Cairo, or Palestine, or make a trip down 
the Nile to see the temples and tombs of the ancient 
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Egyptians. This form of travel is becoming more and 
more popular with people who are satisfied with a 
superficial knowledge of the districts visited. 

As a result of this influx of visitors it is not sur- 
prising that the first class hotels charge almost pro- 
hibitive prices. This may not be noticed by the above 
class of tourists, as hotels are included in the price 
of the cruise, but the casual visitor soon discovers it. 
I met one couple paying $20 a day for a room without 
bath or meals, on the top floor of one of the well- 
known hotels, and this was regarded as cheap. In 
spite of such prices the leading hotels are full every 
night. 

Cairo is a strange and fascinating mixture of East 
and West. The modern part of the city is composed 
of streets as handsome as those of any city in the Old 
World. The native part of the city and the bazaar 
district look the same as they have for centuries. The 
Citadel, the mosques, the tombs of the Mamelukes, the 
Egyptian cemeteries, the endless streets of bazaars, 
where every description of goods is manufactured and 
sold, must be seen to be appreciated. The pyramids 
of Gizeh and the Sphinx, about 10 miles from the 
center of Cairo on the edge of the desert beyond 
the Nile, usually are the first places of interest visited 
by the tourist. 


The Treasures of Tut 


N the Egyptian Museum may be seen the treasures 
taken from the tomb of King Tutankhamen. This 
collection is perfectly marvelous and no visitor to 
Cairo should miss seeing it. It is hard to realize that 
these articles were made nearly 4,500 years ago, as 
their preservation is perfect. The solid gold outer 
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coffins and the gold death mask of the young king are 
most gorgeous and fascinating. 

The population of Cairo is about 800,000, and is 
said to be steadily increasing. A great deal of build- 
ing has been done during the last few years, and some 
of the new buildings are very fine. The street that 
passes the famous Sheppeards Hotel is full of inter- 
est from morning until night. To sit on the raised 
terrace and watch the street scenes below is like look- 
ing at an endless panorama. 

Alexandria is entirely different. It is a large 
commercial port, and lacks the picturesqueness and 
color of Cairo. It is, however, a fine city and the 
business center of Egypt. It has a population of 
about 500,000, of which about 100,000 are Europeans. 
A large proportion of the business is controlled by 
Greeks. There also are many Italian, French and Ar- 
menian firms. As there is nothing of exceptional in- 
terest to be seen in Alexandria, it is not largely 
patronized by tourists. The hotels are mostly used by 
people on business, and are not as luxurious as those 
of Cairo. 


The Flour Trade 


ber population of Egypt is estimated at about 
15,000,000; consequently, the volume of trading in 
flour is considerable. As the capacity of comparatively 
modern mills is small, the population depends largely 
on imported flour. Many years ago the mills of the 
United States and England enjoyed a large share of 
this trade, but in recent years Australian mills have 
captured more and more of it, and at present it is 
estimated that they control about 75 per cent of the 
(Continued on page 463.) 
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THE MILLERS’ AND CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION 
6 program of the thirty-third annual convention 

of the Association of Operative Millers, to be 
held in Minneapolis in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists the week of June 4, promises an event of unusual 
interest and value in the scientific advancement of 
methods of flour production. Indications are that the 
attendance will be both numerous and representative, 
and those in charge of arrangements are confident 
that this year’s meeting will set a new mark in the 
progress of these most useful organizations. 

While the indictment may not be made sweeping, 
it undoubtedly is true that a large number of mill- 
owners give insufficient interest and support to these 
organizations, upon which the industry is almost wholly 
dependent for whatever advance is being made in the 
mechanics, science and art of flour production. They 
are to all intents and purposes the sole dependence 
of the entire industry for both scientific research and 
milling education. The district meetings conducted 
by the millers’ association throughout the year are, 
in effect, short term schools for study of practical 
problems in milling. Their value is supplemented by 
an admirable bulletin service to members of the or- 
ganization, and the year’s study and work is effectively 
climaxed by the annual mass conventions. 

All of these exceptionally valuable activities are 
carried on by the operative millers themselves, with 
only incidental attention’ and little practical assistance 
from the owners of flour mills, who are, when all is 
said and done, chief beneficiaries of the work. It is, 
however, true that, in more recent years, millowners 
have given larger recognition to the associations’ ef- 
forts, and more and more companies have come to 
regard their head miller’s attendance at annual con- 
ventions, at company expense, not only as his right 
and duty but as sure to give a full and generous return 
to the commercial and financial end of the business. 

Some day the milling industry will face the neces- 
sity of providing a school for the education of younger 
men in the science of modern milling, or of providing, 
through scholarships and material help, for the greater 
use of schools now in existence. In no other way can 
a new generation of millers be provided to take the 
place of the one now passing. Rule-of-thumb milling 
has gone, and with it must pass the system of hit and 
miss schooling through “practical experience.” Mean- 
while, and until such schools are established, the asso- 
ciations which meet in annual study courses next month 
must provide the means for better education, and no 
millowner can afford not to give them the fullest en- 
couragement and support. 

= ee 


A MATTER OF GUESSWORK 

N a circular letter addressed to millers, a Kansas 

City grain company says: 

“If you have any ideas as to prices for the July 
delivery, ordinary and protein, we would be pleased 
to hear from you. We realize it is all largely a mat- 
ter of guesswork yet, though it is possible you may 
be able to begin selling flour for summer shipment 
most any time now.” 

A very fair test of the soundness of a sale of flour 
for forward, especially new crop, shipment is to secure 
from a financially responsible grain dealer a price on 
the wheat required to make the flour, the quality, time 
of shipment and terms of payment on the wheat to 
match in all respects—including probability of delay 
in shipping directions—the terms on which the flour 
is to be sold. Such a contract, assuming that it can 
be made, constitutes a perfect protection to the flour 
sale, providing, of course, a similar contract, taking 
Care of all factors of uncertainty, can be made for 
the disposition of clear and feed byproducts resulting 
from manufacture. 

The trouble is that such protective contracts cannot 
be made. No responsible grain dealer would consider 
taking the chances involved in matching with wheat 
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the terms on which new crop delivery flour usually is 
sold by millers. The factors of risk and uncertainty 
are what make the new crop sale possible,—inviting 
as a gamble to both buyer and seller. New crop sales 
invariably are based on market opinion. The seller 
guesses wheat will move at about such-and-such price, 
and feed will be about so-much per ton. The buyer 
guesses he can outguess the seller, and the new crop 
sale, with its certainties of trouble for one party or 
the other, is made. 

“We realize it is a matter of guesswork,” says 
the grain merchant in his letter, “but you may be able 
to begin selling flour for summer shipment most any 
time now.” Right he is. He knows that it is a wild 
guess, but the miller may do it “most any time now.” 
Yet the grain merchant himself will not do it. Ask 
him for a price on thirteen per cent protein wheat to 
be shipped at any time prior to January first, includ- 
ing the possibility that half or more of it will not be 
wanted until early in 1929 and some may be canceled 
altogether, and see what he says. 


* * # 


“Do you want volume sales or profitable sales?” 
is not, according to a current Federation circular, 
an academic question. We should say not. It is 
both practical and potent. Obviously what every 
miller wants is sales in volume and all of them 
showing a profit. And some millers are deter- 
mined to get them, even if they have to cut the 
price to the bone to do so. 


* * * 


SWEET STRAINS FOR FARM RELIEF 
ed it be not yet too late, permission respectfully is 
requested to direct the attention of Messrs. the 
Honorables McNary and Haugen and their senatorial 
and congressional associates to the following society 
item from the headquarters of the Soviet Union: 


Moscow, April 12.—Grain buying organizations in 
many parts of the Soviet Union are conducting their 
trade to the strains of brass bands in an effort to 
compensate the peasants for the loss of the old thrill 
in private bargaining. 

The modern system of price fixing in advance and 
other efficiency devices have deprived the old timer of 
the excitement of barter which zestfully was entered 
into by both seller and buyer. 

As encouragement to the peasant to come to town, 
grain buyers now have him met on the road by a brass 
band. He is escorted to the market place, entertained 
and listens to speeches assuring him that he is one of 
the many pillars of the new Soviet state. 

Here is a suggestion for a pre-veto amendment to 
the McNary-Haugen bill that would mean something. 
As it stands, it is admittedly materialistic. It appeals 
only to desire for gain, which is one of the lowest of 
human passions. It is lacking in verve and spirit, and 
in all of those things which quicken our finer emotions. 

What we want is the old thrill. Perhaps we would 
not require a whole brass band, as they do in Russia. 
A saxophone probably and a piccolo and, of course, a 
drum with cymbals, a kind of street corner band such 
as used to be called “little German band.” It scarcely 
can be doubted that farmers would feel a surge of 
gratitude to Congress if they could market their crops 
to the sweet music of “McNary-Haugen’s My Sugar 
Daddy” or “Those Equalization Fee Blues.” Who, 
after all, are we to question these, now,—Soviets? 


* *# #*# 


Now that “Raisin Week” is safely behind us, 
(it was last week, in case you failed to notice it,) 
with a minimum of casualties, the time is fitting to 
get ready for “Paint .Up, Clean Up Week.” 
Almost before we realize it “Bass Biting Week” 
will be upon us, and then “Uncle and Aunt Sun- 
day” will come along in no time. Life, in these 
publicity times, gets richer and richer. 


ABSURD LATIN AMERICAN TERMS 
SS deseo: sete to a news paragraph which appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of April 11, in which 
flour sales terms to certain parts of Latin America 
were described as “deplorable,” the West Indian trade 
supervisor of an important milling concern writes his 
principal in part as follows: 

“At Caibarien, writer ran into some of this 120-day 
terms business. Colon reported that sales had been 
made to importers at Sancti Spiritus and Trinidad 
(both inland ports) basis those terms, but as he was 
unable to give name of mill making sales, other than 
to say that it was a southwestern mill, I made no 
report of this matter to you all, rather feeling that 
he was mistaken. It would appear from the above, 
however, that such terms are being made. Writer 
considers such terms equivalent to suicide, unless ac- 
counts are insured in a responsible credit insurance 
company: they cannot be justified as businesslike or 
commercial, as the mill is simply financing the bakery 
and the legal owner merely becomes manager for the 
mill.” 

Such a situation obviously is not only “deplorable” 
but absurd. In a broad way, whatever an individual 
mill safely may do to hold or increase the trade in 
export flour is praiseworthy. It is not for the seller 
to dictate too rigid terms, and buying customs of 
markets must be followed within the limits of reason- 
able safety. The extension of a four months’ credit 
on flour clearly is not within the limits of reason, 
safety or even commercial enterprise. The bread 
product of the flour is sold, paid for and eaten weeks 
before the baker’s bill for supplies comes due. 

This is, indeed, as the correspondent says, “financ- 
ing” the bakery. It is going beyond that, and not only 
enabling the baker to buy, bake and sell on the miller’s 
capital, but supplying him with a substantial additional 
credit for such minor, supplementary and fortuitous 
employment as he may have need of. Credit insurance 
should not be available to cover so reckless a disregard 
of the ordinary rules of sound business. It seems, 
from all experience to date, that millers are unlikely 
to reach accord on a common basis of terms to apply 
to Latin America. There should be no occasion for 
agreement to prevent such ridiculous extension of open 
credit as is here mentioned. 


* . * 


HUMAN TASTE AND ECONOMICS 


RANDOM newspaper paragraph comments on a 

government report showing that eighty-five per 
cent of the food we eat is made-up of cereals, meats, 
dairy products and sugar. Everything else, including 
poultry and eggs, fish, oils, potatoes, vegetables, fruits 
and nuts, make up the other fifteen per cent. 

It is doubtful if the table of any reader of this 
paragraph would test “normal” on the basis of these 
figures. Certainly, the intake of any individual in 
what may be called the middle or upper stratum of 
life, measured by the burden of his table, would show 
a larger proportion of the articles enumerated as com- 
posing the minor part of the national diet. Potatoes, 
for instance, and eggs and fruit must certainly make 
up a total of more than one seventh of the demands 
of our appetites and tastes. 

The one staple food the use of which has increased 
greatly and goes on increasing is sugar. While the 
consumption of meat has decreased slightly, and wheat 
flour and corn meal heavily, sugar has gained enor- 
mously. In 1915 it averaged but seventy-one pounds 
per capita, but in the five-year period 1923-27 it 
amounted to nearly one hundred and twelve pounds, 
an increase of forty-two per cent, and the increase 
apparently continues. Sugar, as elsewhere commented 
on, comprises a great part of the cost of our imported 
food. Meanwhile, the declining consumption of bread 
has helped to create the farm problem,—an instance 
of change in national taste making trouble for eco- 
nomics and politics. 
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Domestic Demand.—Current flour buying is exceedingly light, in consequence 
of the abnormal strength in wheat, The past week’s sales are reported by many 
mills tobe the lightest in many years. In the face of rising prices, buyers of all 

classes are reluctant to book anything 
unless absolutely necessary. Buying is 
therefore restricted to small lots from 
users who have allowed their stocks to 
run too low and who have, consequently, 
been forced into an unprofitable market. 
Soft wheat millers find their situation 
increasingly difficult as the premium on 
cash red wheat continues to soar. Most 
of them see little use in bidding for busi- 
ness, in view of the scarcity of wheat at 
present prices, which are virtually pro- 
hibitive. Many millers are entirely out 
of wheat or have little more than enough 
to take care of orders still on their books. The attitude of flour buyers seems 
to be summed up in the belief that the advance in wheat has been largely due to 
speculative influences and that present levels are not justified upon the basis of 
actual values. Outside speculators are generally credited with having switched 
from stocks to grains. 

Eaport Trade.—Foreign business is light. Europe still is out of line, and the 
bulk of its buying is being done in Canada. Latin America is buying only when 
depletion of stocks makes such action necessary. Domestic mills are largely over- 
sold on clears, but prices in all centers have not fully followed the upward move- 
ment of quotations on other grades. 

Production.—Last week’s production was approximately equal to that of the 
previous one, but was appreciably larger than that of the corresponding weeks 
of the past two years. Minneapolis output was 15 points higher than in 1927 and 
23 higher than in 1926; Kansas City 9 points less than last year and 17 higher 
than in 1926; Buffalo 2 points lower than last year and 9 higher than in the pre- 
vious year. Shipping directions, in view of the higher market, naturally are good, 
and mill bookings, particularly in view of recent cancellations, are now only 
moderate, 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are 50@75c higher than a week ago, and $1.50@2 
above the level of early March when wheat began to climb. 

Millfeed—Millfeed again shows spectacular strength, and prices are $1.50@3 
ton higher than a week ago. Boston prices on bran are $3@3.50 higher. The 
maximum advance in most markets was on standard middlings, which are very 
difficult to obtain. Red dog is in better request, but not so strong as other grades. 
Rye middlings are scarce, and have advanced to a basis more in line with other 
feeds. Mixers are very active, and apparently have let their stocks run down. Mill 
offerings are small, and some appear to have their potential production con- 
tracted for as far as June 1. Current sales are mainly for immediate and prompt 
shipment, but there is some business for summer delivery. The rise in millfeed 
has been accompanied by sensational advances in other feeds, notably linseed meal. 
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ers are apathetic, confining their purchases to spot lots. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 43s per 280 lbs ($7.33 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 6d ($6.90 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 41s ($6.99 bbl), American soft winters 47s ($8.01 
bbl), home milled, delivered, 42@46s ($7.16@7.84 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The strong wheat position has encouraged flour buying, and good 
spot’ sales have been made. Forward offers, however, are considered too dear. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian patents $8.10@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.57 bbl), 
Kansas patents $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl); home milled $10.85 ($9.64 bbl), rye flour 
$9.80@10.25 ($8.72@9.11 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Flour demand is slow, owing to high prices. Forward sales are 
restricted. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.20@9 per 100 kilos ($7.30 
@8.01 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.75@8.25 ($6.89@7.33 bbl), Kansas top pat- 
ents $8.35@8.65 ($7.42@7.69 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.71@6.97 
bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.42 bbl), Texas patents $8.10@8.40 
($7.21@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—Buyers are showing more interest in flour, and fair sales recently have 
been made, but below the more recent high prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patent $8.85 per 100 kilos ($7.87 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.90@8 ($7.03 
@7.12 bbl), German rye flour $8.65 ($7.68 bbl), English flour $7.85 ($6.97 bbl), 
Minnesota top patents $9.20 ($8.19 bbl). 

WHEAT 


There is fair demand in London for wheat, both near-by and for forward 
shipment. In Liverpool there is a good demand at advancing prices. Stocks are 
increasing, and large supplies are afloat. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is strong in London, and in good demand for all positions. Bran is 
priced at £8 10s ton, ex-mill, middlings £9 2s 6d, Plate pollards, May-August ship- 
ment £7 17s 6d, October-November £7 15s, ex-ship. In Belfast, millfeed is in good 


- demand at firm prices. 


OIL CAKE 

Oil cakes continue firm in London. Home made cottonseed cake is priced at 
£7 15s@£8 12s 6d, Egyptian, afloat, £7 18s 9d. In Liverpool, fair sales of linseed 
cake were made at £10 12s 6d. Now the price is £10 17s 6d. Cottonseed meal 
prices are nominal, with practically nothing available. 


OATMEAL 


Scottish meal is considered too dear in London at 57s per 280 Ibs, ex-store. 
Continental rolled oats are priced at 49@50s, c.i.f.. American and Canadian rolled 
oats at 50s 6d, and meal at 49s 9d, cif. An advance in the price of the Irish 
product has provided an opportunity for sales of American and Canadian goods. 
Irish rolled oats are quoted at 58s, delivered, and American and Canadian at 51s 
6d, c.i.f. C. F. G. Ratrxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Apr. 30 Mayl 

Apr. 28 Apr. 21 1927 1926 

















The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Apr. 30 May 1 

April 28 April 21 1927 1926 





Minneapolis ...263,289 268,913 193,582 181,657 Minneapolis ...... 57 58 42 34 
o> Duluth-Superior 17,860 8,865 11,715 17,045 Duluth-Superior ., 48 24 32 46 
Outside mills*..164,914 203,601 223,171 230,427 Outside mills* .... 48 50 51 54 
European Markets by Cable Totals ....446,063 481,379 428,468 429,129 Average ..... 330C«‘éStttCAG 3 
. : : SOUTH WEST— SOUTH WEST— 
Lonvon, Eno., May 1.—(Special Cable)—Imported flour is firmly held, with Kansas City...137,068 132,330 138,649 88,568 Kansas City ...... 69 67 78 52 
Se a te , beaks al os Atchison ...... 25,712 25,343 27,518 22,974 Atchison ......... 83 82 9 78 
buyers showing greater inclination to purchase ahead. However, it is apparently ‘Wichita . | 25,411 23,883 39,485 29,930 Wichita .......... i. a 48 
impossible to obtain mill prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43@44s_ Salina ... . 40,272 37,777 23,601 21,899 Salina...... 86 81 62 61 
« G ao ‘ 2 eee Ss . 

per 280 Ibs ($7.33@7.50 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s@41s 9d ($6.99@7.10 Omaha --...... 20,503 22,346 22,604 19,084 Omaha. 222.2! 8 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s ($7.67 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d@88s Outside millst..177,452 203,599 195,335 162,193 = Outside millst ... 51 63 60 49 
anda semen rol, ges 29s 6d ($5.03 bbl), Argentine low grades Totals ....453,222 471,971 486,428 385,589 Average ..... 62 64 69 56 

25s ($4.26 ); home milled straight run is officially quoted at equivalent to 41s 6d, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
cif. ($7.07 bbl), but is selling at equal to 37s 6d ($6.39 bbl). we ee $1,308 $3,400 on.see 19,900 ae 51 54 46 32 
: tins : . : , cl utsidet .... 41,900 39,700 45,100 27,200 Outsidet ....... 48 46 31 
Liverpool.—Imported flour is considered too high-priced. Limited spot sales Central states{. 69,348 67,183 36,728 29,406 Central States}... 59 59 82 40 
have been made recently, but forward business is at a standstill. Today’s quota- Southeast ..... 62,557 80,863 93,341 98,394 Southeast ........ 49 62 58 54 
tions: Canadian top patents 43@ 44s per 280 Ibs ($7.33@7.50 bbl), Canadian export Totals ....204,905 220,146 203,269 174,600 Average ..... 52 b4 56 46 

patents 41s 6d ($7.07 bbl), American soft winter patents nominally 52s ($8.86 bbl), PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 

stralian patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), American low grad : Portland ...... 20,836 21,508 22,642 27,285 Portland ......... 31 32 36 43 
Australian | ($6 )» ; grades 29s 6d ($5.03 bbl). Seattle ........ 30,073 24,738 15,694 12,392 Seattle ........... 64 43 34 23 
Glasgow.—Demand for imported flour is slow. Prices are firm, and it appears Tacoma ....... 41,750 42,418 33,497 23,500 Tacoma .......... 73 74 59 41 
yers missed ood opportuni Idi y . — — i pe 
that buyers —— * & pportunity to buy by holding off recently. Today’s Totals .... 92,659 88,664 71,833 63,177 Average ..... 56 53 43 37 
quotations: Canadian export patents 42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.16@7.33 bbl), Canadian Buffalo ........ 193,029 189,525 186,711 161,281  Buffalo........... 76 74 78 67 
soft winter 40@42s ($6.82@7.16 bbl), American soft winters 50@52s ($8.52@8.86 Chicago ....... ee ere Se, See) ene vere siaesd = a ae ss 


bbl), Australian patents, October shipment, 40s ($6.82 bbl). 
Belfast—There is a firm tone to the flour market, with prices advancing. Buy- 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 1. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $8.10@ 8.80 $9.20@ 9.75 $....@.... 8.20@ 8.70 $9.25@ 9.45 $9.30@ 9.80 $8.75@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.00@10.25 $8.40@ 8.95 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.65@ 8.35 9.15@ 9.35 cos anes 7.70@ 8.20 «2 «-@ 8.95 8.60@ 9.10 8.25@ 8.75 8.65@ 9.15 9.10@10.00 nae 8.40 er) eek 
Spring first clear ............ 6.05@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.75 0+ Tw vee 6.50@ 7.10 St Pe 7.50@ 8.00 Sose@eoces 7.50@ 8.00 8.15@ 9.25 ree, ee en. Wee 
Hard winter short patent ... 7.95@ 8.70 oe. 8.45@ 9.20 7.95@ 8.45 --@.. 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.85 8.35@ 9.50 8.30@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.30@ 7.90 --@.. 7.85@ 8.40 7.45@ 7.95 ee Se 8.30@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.15 ° 7.80@ 8.30 iy «| . a 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.95@ 6.45 A 5.65@ 6.55 6.20@ 6.70 ee os venues --@. o baw és 6% SP patie ovoole Oe 
Soft winter short patent..... 8.50@ 9.60 --@.. --@. 8.95@ 9.70 oP rr eee 9.25@ 9.75 0} 6 SM wctes 9.00@ 9.75 8.70@ 9.25 10.50 @11.20 
Soft ‘winter straight ......... > 00@ 8.50 --@.. --@. 7.95@ 8.45 a 8.50@ 9.50 *8.25@ 8.75 *8.75@ 9.50 8.35@ 9.40 8.20@ 8.70 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.70@ 7.35 ove eG esas oe 6.95@ 7.45 oe — ee vena es oe bd Zs o S.20G 0.00... ° cee Geers 7.00@ 7.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 7.75@ 8.00 7.65@ 7.75 =~ Ae 620s Masec . 8.45@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.40 8.456@ 8.70 8.50@ 8.65 oe Ke Fo 
Me BOOP, Gar occ cee cccses 4.50@ 5.10 4.30@ 4.50 o@Bscas ¢veeie es ~ ree, Seer 4.75@ 5.25 6.50@ 6.75 5.65@ 5.70 oe ines cone @® eo 

’ Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent—'° Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto +-Winntper 
Family patent a 50@ 9.00 ee 9.20 rrr: $....@ $8.25@ 8.75 Spring top patent{.. ese - @8.70 Mets -@9.25 Spring exports§ ........ 41s 3a 
GREE bcccucée 5.40@ 6.20 dewey cscs are 9. 30@10. 20 10.00 @10.50 Spring second patent] ....@8.10 ....@8.66 Ontario 90% patentst....$7.80 
Cut-o oo erccocs 6.30@ 6.80 se Montana ....... 8.55@ 9.45 9.00@ 9.50 Spring first clear{ ... -@7.00 ....@7.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 42s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In canek, ‘Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb ‘jutes. 
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HEAR OPPOSITION TO 


GRAIN ACT REPEAL 


Senate Committee Listens to Arguments 
Opposi Shipstead Bill, Which Would 
Repeal Federal Grain Standards Act 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Most of the per- 
sons desiring to be heard in opposition to 
the Shipstead bill calling for the repeal 
of the federal grain standards act had 
their innings when the Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry resumed 
hearings on the bill on April 24. After 
two days of discussions, largely by op- 
ponents of repeal, the committee deferred 
further hearings until such time as Sec- 
retary Jardine and other spokesmen for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are ready to express themselves 
regarding the proposal. They are ex- 
pected to oppose repeal, as is also Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who may be heard 

later on by the committee. 

H. A. Bronson, of Grand Forks, N. 
D., speaking for both state and privately 
operated mill, elevator, terminal and 
trading facilities at Grand Forks, op- 
posed repeal of the act, but said that 
the law should be amended. 

“Repeal of the federal act would leave 
us in North Dakota without any law 
governing grades,” he said. “Grading 
acts passed by the North Dakota legis- 
lature in 1919 and 1923, respectively, 
were held by the courts to be uncon- 
stitutional.” 

He ‘said that 96 per cent of North 
Dakota wheat goes into interstate trade, 
and that, with a uniform system of fed- 
eral grading, grain can be handled at 
the North Dakota terminal for shipment 
east without having to pass through Min- 
nesota terminals in order to get accept- 
able certification. 

“We have a grain of particularly high 
quality, and we want to secure and pre- 
serve proper recognition of it in con- 
sumer markets,” said Mr. Bronson. He 
added that federal grading helped them 
to maintain a market in North Dakota 
and provided protection against having 
to submit to the requirements of another 
state government. 

Representative John W. Summers, of 
Washington, said that the farmers of the 
Pacific Northwest are much opposed to 
the repeal of the grain standards act. 
The chairman of the committee read into 
the record several telegrams and letters 





sent in opposition to the proposed repeal. 
One from Missouri registered opposition 
also to the Frazier bill, which would ex- 
pand federal supervision of grading. 

“It (the Frazier bill) provides for the 
practical elimination of state boards of 
trade, grain inspection departments, 
etc.,” said the Missouri protestants. “If 
this Frazier bill is presented for passage, 
the Missouri department, to defend it- 
self, would favor the passage of the 
Shipstead bill. All of the state grain 
inspection departments, including those 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Oklahoma, 
are opposed to the Frazier bill. 

“We feel that a modification, at least, 
of the present administration of the 
United States grain standards act, should 
be made. Tight and technical grading 
of grain has been expensive to the grain 
growers of the country.” 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, opposed the Ship- 
stead bill, but with certain reservations. 

“We supported and still are for a fed- 
eral grading system after the manner of 
that contemplatea by the original Mc- 
Cumber act,” said he. “Uniformity in 
the application of grain standards is, we 
believe, essential, and the standardiza- 
tion of grains is justified. But while 
there is uniformity in theory there is a 
lack of it in practice.” 

He called attention to two cases of 
conflict between the rulings of federal 
inspectors at Chicago and Buffalo, re- 
spectively, and said much confusion re- 
sulted as a consequence. He said that 
shippers at country points where there is 
no inspection service can ship from and 
to similar points independently of the 
act, and fix any grades they want to, 
which produces difficult problems. 

L. T. Sayre, of the Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, Chicago, spoke against the 
repeal of the grain standards act. 

“Out of 1,500,000 bus hard red wheat 
handled by us, only one car was mis- 
graded,” he said, “and that was due to 
damage caused in transit.” 

T. M. Maynardiere, of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, said the repeal 
of the grain standards act would be 
inimical to the export grain trade. “We 
favor some modifications of grading 
practices, so as to bring standards more 
in harmony with those adhered to in 
European markets,” he said, but he add- 
ed that the repeal of the standards act 
would have a bad effect. 
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Reports of Southwestern Wheat Damage by 
Dry Weather Poorly Founded 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., May 1.—(Special Telegram)—Widely disseminated reports 
of damage to wheat in the Southwest by dry weather are based on the thinnest 
possible foundation of fact. Save for the far western districts, where the large 
abandoned acreage already has been fully accounted for, wheat generally is in a 
highly promising condition, and the most optimistic forecasts of three and four 
weeks ago are fully justified by present conditions. 


oo 
Seeding in Northwest Nearly Completed 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather has turned favorable, and seeding of, small 
grain in the Northwest is rapidly nearing completion. Snow and freezing tempera- 
tures up to a week ago delayed field work in the northern half of North Dakota, 
but throughout that section, seeding is being rushed this week. With a continuance 
of the present favorable weather, an increase in acreage over a year ago may be 
looked for. Unfortunately, because of the lateness of the season, many farmers 
will seed durum instead of bread wheat. While most sections report an abun- 
dance of subsoil moisture, frequent showers, to keep the surface moist, would be 
welcome. Northwestern prospects are regarded as favorable. 


oo 


Seeding General in Canadian West 


Winnirec, Man.—Sowing of spring wheat in western Canada is now fairly 
general, and a continuance of present excellent weather conditions will find a large 
acreage seeded by the end of this week. Soil conditions are very good, there being 
sufficient moisture in the ground to insure normal germination and early progress. 
It would seem that the present season is a few days ahead of last year, when 
seeding did not become general until between May 6 and 10. While it is too early 
to forecast probable acreage, there is every reason to believe that it will be equal, 
if not exceed, that of 1927. 


oo 
Heavy Pacific Winter Wheat Crop 


SeatrLte, Wasn.—Winter wheat maintains its recent high condition, and heavy 
stands of two-foot growth are general in the earlier sections. Increased acreage, 
light abandonment, and ample soil moisture, promise a heavy crop, given normal 
weather from now to harvest. Spring wheat seeding is estimated to be from 80 
to 90 per cent completed outside of the Palouse country where, on account of 
excessive moisture, it has just begun. 

oo 


Short Central States Crop 


Totepo, Oun1o.—Weather has been unseasonably cold. There are many reports 
of wheat going backward. The gist of the news received does not indicate any 
particular improvement in condition. There is now no question about the heavy 
abandonment and no doubt that the crop will be short, probably shorter than 
some of the private estimates have indicated. 

oo 
Seeding in Oregon Retarded 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is generally good in the mid-Columbia 
counties and in southern Oregon, but in the Willamette Valley needs -sunshine. 
Seeding of spring grain has been seriously retarded by rain, and the growth is 
slow. Some corn has been planted in southwestern counties. Elsewhere, planting 
has been prevented by wet, cool weather. 


oS 


Montana Seeding Progresses 
Great Fatis, Mont.—The weather during the past week was ideal for seeding 
operations, and good progress was made. It is estimated that 60 per cent.of this 
work has been completed, 


o> 
Wisconsin Farm Work Delayed 

MirwavkerE, Wis.—Farm work in Wisconsin is being delayed, due to wet 
grounds and cold weather. The average date for sowing spring wheat in Wisconsin 
is April 10, and oats about a week later, but very little have yet been sown. Winter 
grains and grasses are green, but making very little growth, while some fields of 
rye, winter wheat and clover have been so badly winter killed they will have to 
be plowed under. 


ad 
Flood Damage in Southeast 
Attanta, Ga.—Crops in southern Georgia and Alabama are reported to have 
been seriously damaged, particularly in the lowland districts, by the heavy floods 
which swept that section last week, thousands of acres having been inundated. 
oo 
Better Conditions in Europe 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Generally warmer and clear weather was experienced. over 
much of Europe last week, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Sowing is still behind, and the development of winter crops has also been retarded 
by the cold weather of a few weeks ago. The condition of winter crops in Russia 
is uncertain, but it is officially reported that, as a whole, it is satisfactory. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending April 28, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 28, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
226 Paes ‘es 


= 


Minneapolis .. 4 5 261 Minneapolis 49 23 219 184 1,357 359 
Kansas City... 15 16 154 162 Kan. City... 645 651,369 258 7,288 772 
Chicago ...... 229 235 166 176 ee ‘a Chicago ...1,282 6081,302 780 poy ges 
New York .... 202 240 132 125 336 300 New York.. 18 18 7 as 3 32 
Philadelphia . 35 34 31 40 97 152 Philadelphia 3 13 11 10 62 91 
Boston ....... 33 42 8 1 “s aid Baltimore... 15 13 69 118 140 305 
Baltimore .... 16 19 7 23 Milwaukee.. 70 21 417 61 eee eee 
Milwaukee ... 46 46 1 9 a és Taledo ..... 19 56 2 30 a he 400 
Duluth-Sup. .. 66 175 36 170 278 190 Buffalo .... 265 75 .4 we 535 4,887 
*Nashville .... bs Ss 65 33 *Nashville.. 105 57 67 61 311 29 


*Figures for 10 days. *Figures for 10 days. 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO., LTD.., 
IN MERGER WITH BAKING CONCERNS 


Canadian Milling Company to Own Controlling Interest in Newly Formed Company 
That Will Take Over the Plants of Some of Canada’s Largest Baking 
Companies—F. S. Meighen to Head New Company 


Monrreat, Que.—Official confirmation 
has been given to the recent rumor that 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was to enter the baking field 
through the formation of a subsidiary 
company that would control the business 
of a number of large baking concerns. 

The Inter-City Baking Co., Ltd., is the 
name of the new company that will op- 
erate a chain of bakeries formerly owned 
by the following: Standard Bread Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa; Shouldis Bread Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa; Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto; 
Standard Bread (Montreal), Ltd; A. & 
L. Strachan, Ltd., Montreal. 

The Inter-City company has an au- 
thorized capital of $4,000,000, of which 
$1,750,000 is being issued. The Lake of 
the Woods company will hold $1,000,000 
of the issued capital, while the balance 
will be used largely for the acquisition of 
the baking companies. Bonds totaling 
$1,600,000, bearing 6 per cent interest, 
have been sold privately to provide the 
necessary financing and represent the 
company’s funded debt. 

Brigadier-General F. S. Meighen, presi- 
dent of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., is the president of the Inter- 
City company, while G. C. Morrison, who 
was president of the Standard Bread Co., 








> 


CHAIN STORE REGULATION 
HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Judgment in favor 
of the Keystone Grocery & Tea Co., a 
chain store organization operating retail 
bakery and grocery stores, recently was 
handed down when Judge Albert A. 
Doub, in the circuit court at Cumber- 
land, Md., ruled as unconstitutional the 
chain store law passed by the last Mary- 
land legislature. The law limited the 
number of chain stores in a county to 
five, operated by one person or firm, and 
imposed a license fee of $500 annually 
on each. The Keystone company secured 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
officials at Cumberland from enforcing 
the provisions of the law. 

oo > 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour, 
to be submitted by May 2. Bids are 
requested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 

ad in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 
bs. Delivery must be made in time to 
connect with a New York sailing of 
May 29, or a New Orleans sailing of 
May 26. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 
The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part, or to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent of the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 
State Street, New York. 

oo] 
SAN FRANCISCO BAKERY FIRE 

San Francisco, Cat.—Fire, caused by 
an explosion of gasoline, partially de- 
stroyed the Torino Bakery, 2801 Twenty- 
third Street, here, last week. Guiseppo 
Ferro, president of the Ferro Bros. Co., 
owner of the business, estimated the loss 
at $100,000. None of this was covered 
by insurance except $10,000 on the build- 
ing. A $80,000 stock of flour, and ma- 
ch ag | and supplies valued at $70,000, 
were lost, in dition to the building 
damage. Large vats of dough, already 
mixed for the day’s baking of 20,000 
loaves, were destroyed, and the heat of 
the fire raised and partially baked a 
huge loaf of bread, estimated to weigh 
more than 1,000 Ibs. 


Orornoon OOS OOP LY 


NOVADEL 


Ltd., Ottawa, will be vice president and 
general manager. 

It is reported that no public offering 
of the stock will be made, although 
shareholders of the Lake of the Woods 
company will be given the privilege of 
subscribing to a small amount which will 
be available for that purpose. 

The company will operate plants in 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton 
and in the territory tributary to these 
cities. 

In a letter to shareholders, W. W. 
Hutchison, vice president and general 
manager of the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany, says: 

“The changed conditions in methods of 
transportation and the improvement of 
roads have steadily brought about a revo- 
lution in the production of bread. For- 
merly the housewife baked her own 
bread, while today this task is done for 
her by large baking companies situated 
in the urban centers. 

“This change has made it possible for 
baking companies to become of sufficient 
size to warrant a combination of them to 
be a profitable development for a com- 
pany of the size of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., to undertake.” 





> 


VS. PURIFYNE 
CASE READY FOR TRIAL 


New York, N. Y.—The suit which the 
Novadel Process Corporation instituted 
some time ago against the American 
Purifyne Co., Inc., for infringement of 
the patent rights of the former, was to 
be called for trial in the federal court 
in New York City on May 1. 

There are a number of other cases on 
the docket, but the court has announced 
that those marked “ready” will be tried 
in their proper order. 

oo > 


MINNESOTA BAKERY MOVED 
TO NEW LOCATION ON MAY 1 


Minneapouis, Minn. — The Minnesota 
Bakery, owned and operated by J. Leo 
Nolan, opened in its new location at 818 
Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, on May 
1. The move was made necessary on ac- 
count of increasing business. A new No. 
2 Allison-Century high-speed mixer, 
equipped with sifter and elevator, and a 
No. 66 Superior coke oven, have been 
installed. The new location provides a 
larger shop and shipping room. The 
Minnesota Bakery does both a wholesale 
and a retail business. 


oS 


MEETING HELD BY CHICAGO 
SOUTH SIDE MASTER BAKERS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Chicago South Side 
Master Bakers’ Association held a spe- 
cial meeting the evening of April 26 in 
Viking Hall, Sixty-ninth Street and 
Emerald Avenue. Dr. M. B. Graff, of 
the bakery research department of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, led 
the discussions, which were confined to 
the proper use of shortening. That the 
bakers of the South Side are interested 
in gaining more knowledge on this sub- 
ject was evinced by the fact that there 
were around 125 present, of which near- 
ly 100 were bakers. 

George Rauschkolb, president, told the 
members why this meeting was called, 
adding that he was much pleased with 
the fine attendance. Dr. Graff, in his 
usual instructive and convincing manner, 
gave the bakers formulas for pound and 
sponge cakes, and discussed the best 
method for creaming. He was assisted 
by Charles D. Keeney, one of the com- 
pany’s expert bakers. A very attractive 
exhibit of baked goods, made by the 
Procter & Gamble Co.’s staff, in Mr. 
Rauschkolb’s bakery, was a feature. It 
included layer cakes of all kinds, Danish 


pastry, pie crusts, cookies, doughnuts, 
ete. The Washburn Crosby Co. donated 
the necessary amount of its Softasilk 
cake flour for the baking. 

Dr. Graff also exhibited a number of 
slides showing cotton fields, how cotton 
is gathered and shipped, oil mills, and, 
finally, the various departments and ma- 
chines necessary for the production of 
Crisco. Following the talks, the bakers 
gathered around the exhibits where Dr. 
Graff, Mr. Keeney, M. D. Stone, the 
Chicago manager, and other members of 
the company’s staff answered numerous 
questions and made many useful sug- 
gestions. 

oo 
DEATH OF MRS. E. W. KIDDER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Marjorie C. Kid- 
der, wife of Edward W. Kidder, of the 
Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., died at the family home there on 
April 27, following a long illness. Be- 
sides her husband, she is survived by two 
daughters and a son, Austa, 18; Ruth, 
15, and Rowe E., 16. 

Mr. Kidder is a son of R. E. Kidder, 
formerly head of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, but for some years 
retired and living in Kansas City. For 
several years he was associated in busi- 
ness with his father, but, following the 
burning of the Kidder mills, he identified 
himself with the company at Carthage. 
SESSSEESSEESERIESES SEE aasa assess: 
ATLANTA BAKERS’ CLUB AS. 

SUMES RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR “SHAKE-DOWN” 
LETTER 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
THE Atlanta representative of The 

Northwestern Miller has been 
asked by an official of the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club to say that the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association is in no wise 
responsible for the solicitation of 
funds for the entertainment of the 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the association to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, May 7-10, and 
that the Atlanta club assumes the en- 
tire responsibility for this regrettable 
action. 

The reason for this statement is 
the fact that in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 11 an editorial was 
published criticizing the Southern 
Bakers’ Association for the soliciting 
of funds in this manner, the action 
being described as a “mild shake- 
down” and a practice no longer in 
vogue among associations for the en- 
tertainment of delegates to conven- 
tions. No doubt the reason that the 
blame was laid upon the shoulders 
of the association was due to the 
fact that the letter sent out solicit- 
ing these funds was multigraphed on 
association stationery, and though it 
was stated on the letterheads that the 
request came from the acting enter- 
tainment committee for the conven- 
tion, which has headquarters at 607 
Walton Building, Atlanta, it naturally 
would be assumed that the solicita- 
tion was done with the sanction of 
the association itself. 

The convention this year is being 
sponsored by the Atlanta Bakers’ 
Club, and all members of the com- 
mittee whose names appeared on the 
letterheads soliciting the funds are 
members of the club. At a meeting 
of the members some time ago it was 
decided to use this means of secur- 
ing funds and prizes for properly 
entertaining the guests, instead of 
permitting two or three of the larger 
organizations to donate so heavily, as 
has been the custom in the past, as 
this would give all concerns an equal 
opportunity to share in the expenses, 
making the individual cost nominal. 
Hence, this letter soliciting funds for 
prizes was sent out by the acting 
entertainment committee, and nat- 
urally it has created more or less 
adverse criticism. This, the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club requests The North- 
western Miller to say, should be lev- 
eled at the club, which is entirely 





responsible for this action, and not 

at the Southern Bakers’ Association, 

which had nothing to do with it. 
Harold F. Podhaski. 
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MAY CHANGE CANADIAN 
GRAIN CLASSIFICATION 


Proposed Amendment to Canada Grain Act 
Would Add Western White Spring 
Wheat to Canadian Wheat Grades 


Montreat, Que.—A bill has been pre- 
sented to the Canadian House of Com- 
mons to amend the Canada grain act. 
It provides for a change in the classi- 
fication of spring wheat which will be 
known as red spring, and it adds an 
additional class of wheat to be known 
as white spring. 

In presenting the bill, the minister of 
trade and commerce explained that a 
large quantity of white spring wheat has 
been raised in the West, and new varie- 
ties are being produced almost yearly, 
resulting in the quantity increasing to 
such an extent that it is considered ad- 
visable to classify it. Wheat of this na- 
ture had been classed as “no established 
grade,” following the provisions of the 
act. This designation seemed to restrict 
sales, except at a very low price. The 
past two years’ crops have been sold 
under grades of No. 1 to No. 5 Canada 
western white spring wheat, and have 
given satisfaction to all concerned. It 
is therefore considered desirable that 
provision be made in the Canada grain 
act for the classification of this wheat. 

The bill also contains clauses dealing 
with oats and barley. 

The descriptions of the proposed new 
grades of wheat read as follows: 

No. 1 Canada western hard white spring 
wheat shall include all varieties of white 
spring wheat equal in value to Quality 
wheat, shall be well matured and well 
cleaned, weighing not less than 60 pounds 
to the bushel, and practically free of dam- 
aged kernels, and shall contain 60 per cent 
of hard white kernels. It may contain 3 
per cent of red spring or winter wheat. It 
shall not contain, singly or in any combina- 
tion, more than 1 per cent of amber durum, 
red durum or Kota wheat. 

No. 2 Canada western hard white spring 
wheat shall include all varieties of white 
spring wheat equal in value to Quality 
wheat, shall be reasonably sound and rea- 
sonably clean, weighing not less than 58 
pounds to the bushel, and shall contain 45 
per cent of hard white kernels. It may 
contain 5 per cent of red spring or winter 
wheat. It shall not contain, singly or in 
any combination, more than 2 per cent of 
amber durum, red durum, or Kota wheat. 

No. 3 Canada western white spring wheat 
shall include all varieties of white spring 
wheat which are excluded from the pre- 
ceding grades on account of damage, and 
shall be reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean, of fair milling quality, weighing not 
less than 57 pounds to the bushel. It may 
contain 10 per cent of red spring or winter 
wheat. It shall not contain, singly or in 
any combination, more than 6 per cent of 
amber durum, red durum or Kota wheat. 

No. 4 Canada western white spring wheat 
shall be white spring wheat excluded from 
the preceding grades on account of damage, 
and shall be reasonably clean, weighing not 
less than 55 pounds to the bushel. It may 
contain 20 per cent of red spring or winter 
wheat. It shall not contain, singly or in 
any combination, more than 10 per cent of 
amber durum, red durum, or Kota wheat. 

No. 5 Canada western white spring wheat 
shall be white spring wheat excluded from 
the preceding grades on account of damage, 
and shall be reasonably clean, weighing not 
less than 53 pounds to the bushel. It may 
contain 30 per cent of red spring or winter 
wheat. It shall not contain, singly or in 
any combination, more than 10 per cent of 
amber durum, red durum, or Kota wheat. 


ol! 


THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for April 26 
says: “Apparently the unsold available 
supply of rye in this country is very 
closely adjusted to the normal domestic 
demand that must be filled prior to the 
new crop movement. If this conclusion 
= correct, prices will be particu- 
arly susceptible to speculative influences. 
The backward spring almost precludes 
the chance of new rye deliveries in July; 
therefore, open option contracts are yet 
to mature for two old crop months, May 
and July, one of which is close at hand. 
Following the opening of navigation, the 
movement of rye from western terminals 
to the eastern seaboard will indicate the 
quantity that will clear for export later 
to fill sales already made—a most im- 
portant price factor.” 


oo 


KALEVA, MICH., MILL IN OPERATION 

Victor E. Rehbinder has again put the 
Kaleva, Mich., mill in operation after it 
had been idle for six years. The plant 
consists of a 50-bbl midget mill, and 4 
hammer mill for feed grinding. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
MEET AT | MANHATTAN 


Interesting Discussions of Wheat Varieties, 
Effect of Heat and Soil on Wheat 
Feature the Meeting 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More than 200 
millers and millowners attended the 
meeting of districts 1 and 2 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers at the 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, April 28. After visiting the ex- 
perimental flour mill and wheat breeding 

unds in the morning, the visitors were 
told of the experimental work being done 
at the college. Professor John H. Par- 
ker, of the crop improvement depart- 
ment, lectured on “Promising New 
Wheat Varieties”; Professor C. O. Swan- 
son, head of the milling department, 
spoke on “Effects of Heating Immature 
Wheat,” and Professor R. I. Throckmor- 
ton read a paper on “Soil Factors In- 
fluencing the Quality of Wheat.” 


“TENMARQ” A SUPERIOR WHEAT 


Professor Parker described Tenmarq 
wheat, a new variety originated by his 
department by cross breeding Kanred: 
and Marquis wheat, as a variety that 
promises higher yields for part of Kan- 
sas and the states to the south. It has 
not yet been grown commercially. 

The first attempts at cross breeding 
Kanred and Marquis were made at the 
college in 1916. The wheat produced 
from this first crop was intermediate in 
habit of growth, and in the second and 
succeeding generations both winter and 
spring types appeared. All of the spring 
types were discarded, and the most prom- 
ising winter ones were continued. Se- 
lections were made each year on the 
basis of winter hardiness, earliness, stiff- 
ness of straw, rust resistance and qual- 
ity of grain as judged by dark color, 
hard texture and absence of yellow berry. 

The following table shows the yield 
from experimental plots of Tenmarq for 
six years, compared to yields of plots 
planted with Blackhull and Kanred 
wheat: 

6-year 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 ave. 
Tenmarq... 51.2 46.0 14.0 31.7 23.8 31.6 33.1 
Blackhull.. 46.2 89.1 19.4 26.6 27.7 23.8 30.5 
Kanred ... 43.6 82.6 14.8 28.9 30.6 16.6 27.8 

After Tenmarq showed such promising 
results at the experimental station, it was 
decided to try it out on several selected 
Kansas farms, so that results under or- 
dinary farm conditions could be noted. 
For a period of two years, results 
checked very closely with those obtained 
by the college experimental station. 

In addition to the Kansas experiments, 
others have been made by about 20 sta- 
tions under the control of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the 
great plains area of the United States 
and Canada. These tests have shown 
that Tenmargq is considerably less winter 
hardy than Turkey, Kharkof or Kanred, 
but has about the same degree of cold 
resistance as Blackhull. For this reason 
Tenmarq can never be recommended to 
farmers in northern and northwestern 
Kansas. However, those of south cen- 
tral Kansas will run no greater risk of 
loss from winter killing in planting it 
than in growing Blackhull. In 1927 the 
yields of Kanred, Blackhull and Ten- 
marq were reported from 16 of these 
nurseries scattered over the United 
States and Canada. Average yields were 
as follows: 


CESS \ Un iwc elsodees cescepeawe eben 36 
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The lower yields of Tenmarq and 
Blackhull are known to be due to winter 
killing. 

Further tests of the new variety show 
that it combines the quality of heavy 
weight _ bushel and high protein con- 
tent. The following table shows the re- 
sults of placing plants of the three 
breeds spaced at regular intervals in the 
tow instead of being sown with a drill 
in the usual manner: 

Weight Weight 
of grain per 1,000 
No. of per-plant Pct.of kernels 
stems (grams) protein (grams) 

Kanred ... 22.2 6 14.6 21 
Blackhull . 20.9 9 13.3 26.2 
Tenmarg .. 19.7 8.4 15.3 25.3 

Earliness is another feature of the new 
breed. Kanred often heads and ripens 
one day earlier than Turkey. Blackhull 
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usually heads several days earlier than 
Kanred, but does not ripen more than a 
day earlier. Tenmarq heads and ripens 
about one day earlier than Blackhull. 
Unfortunately, Tenmarq is very suscep- 
tible to Hessian fly injury, more so than 
Kanred or Blackhull. 


GOOD BREAD WHEAT 


According to all the information avail- 
able, the new variety is an excellent 
bread wheat, certainly much better than 
Blackhull and Superhard, and possibly 
slightly superior to Turkey, Kharkof and 
Kanred. 

Viscosity determinations made of Ten- 
marg, Turkey, Superhard and Blackhull 
show that they rate in the order named. 

Milling and baking tests of Turkey 
and Tenmarq grown at Manhattan in 
1926 and 1927 Sonn been made by Dr. 
Swanson and Dr. Working, using their 
high-speed mixers. The table below 
shows results: 
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Turkey . 58.9 11.9 69.38 .43 1,868 96 96 
Tenmarq 59.6 12.2 71.1 .48 2,098 98 99 


KAWVALE A PROMISING VARIETY 


Another variety showing some prom- 
ise is Kawvale, derived from an old 
eastern wheat known as Indiana Swamp. 
Kawvale has a yield record over a six- 
year period of about two more bushels 
than Blackhull, about four more than 
Kanred and the same as Tenmarq. Kaw- 
vale has a stiffer straw than Turkey or 
Kanred, and seems to be about equal to 
these varieties in cold resistance and 
milling and baking qualities. Another 
rather remarkable characteristic it pos- 
sesses is its resistance to Hessian fly. 


HEAT IMPROVES WHEAT 


Professor Swanson spoke of “Effects 
of Heating Immature Wheat.” It was 
his conclusion that heating, within cer- 
tain limits, has beneficial results. 

The effects of heating have been stud- 
ied at the Manhattan college since 1908. 
The purpose of the tests was to find if 
the application of heat and moisture 
would bring about rapidly those benefi- 
cial changes which take place when new 
wheat is stored under favorable condi- 
tions. Small lots of wheat were heated 
in a specially constructed container at 
118 degrees Fahrenheit, 158 degrees and 
208 degrees for various lengths of time. 
Before heating, measured quantities of 
water were added to the samples. After 
heating, the samples were cooled quickly 
and then milled, and the flour baked. 
The results showed that texture and loaf 
volume were improved by the treatments, 
provided the temperature was not too 
high or the time of treatment too long. 

Combine cut wheat presents a serious 
problem, said Dr. Swanson. Under the 
old plan, when wheat was cut by har- 
vesters, it could ripen in the shock, but 
now there is no opportunity for this. 
But since the combine has come to stay, 
methods must be devised for maturing 
this wheat in other ways. 

The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has for several years been study- 
ing the changes that take place in com- 
bine wheat after binning. From these 
tests it was learned that there is little 
danger of heating and damage to com- 
bine wheat if it is fully ripe when cut 
and if it is not accidentally wetted by 
rain. The solution to this problem, there- 
fore, is care in selection of the time for 
cutting wheat. 


THE SOIL FACTOR 


According to Professor Throckmorton, 
there are four variable factors influenc- 
ing the quality of wheat: variety, cli- 
mate, method of handling before and 
after harvest, and soil. The latter is the 
one most easily controlled by the farmer, 
and Mr. Throckmorton confined his dis- 
cussion. to this. 

Tillage methods and nitrate content 
of the soil at seeding time are closely 
related. Experiments conducted at the 
college show that early tilled land has 
a higher per cent of nitrates at seeding 
time than does that tilled later, and that 
the high nitrate content of soil results 
in higher yields per acre and higher pro- 
tein content.of. wheat. 


Early summer tilled land produces 
wheat the flour of which makes a larger 
loaf of bread than does that from wheat 
produced on late plowed land. There is, 
therefore, a correlation between the ni- 
trate content of the soil, the protein 
content of the grain and loaf volume. 

Effects of different crop rotations also 
have been studied closely. The highest 
average yield of wheat, 21.9 bus per acre, 
was obtained from land that had had 
alfalfa, corn and wheat in rotation. This 
result was obtained over a 16-year pe- 
riod. The second highest yield, 18.5 bus, 
was obtained over a three-year period 
using corn, cowpeas and wheat in rota- 
tion. When corn, corn and wheat were 
planted over a three-year period, the 
yield was 13.3 bus; and when wheat was 
planted continuously, the yield was 17.1 
bus. The explanation of the high yield 
resulting from the use of alfalfa is that 
this plant leaves the soil high in nitrate 
content. Cowpeas do not leave as much 
nitrogen, and since the crop is harvested 
only a short time before seeding wheat, 
there is not ample time for nitrification. 
In continuous wheat production it is im- 
possible to plow early and thus increase 
the per cent of available nitrates. When 
wheat follows corn there is virtually no 
time for liberation of nitrates. 

The test weight of wheat varies one 
ly with seasonal conditions, especially in 
the rotation containing alfalfa. The most 
consistent test weights have been from 
the three-year rotation and from the 
corn, corn, wheat system. The lowest 
average test weight was from the plots 
which had grown alfalfa, and that from 
the continuously cropped land was al- 
most as low. 

The effect of cropping systems on the 
protein content of wheat is quite marked. 
The average per cent was highest in the 
wheat produced in the alfalfa, corn and 
wheat rotation. In the corn, cowpeas 
and wheat rotation the protein content 
averaged only 12.9 per cent, although 
there was a legume in the rotation. The 
low protein in this case possibly was due 
to the short period of time elapsing be- 
tween harvesting the cowpeas and seed- 
ing the wheat, this not being sufficient 
for nitrification to take place to any 
great extent. 

The average yield of flour from wheat 
produced under the different systems was 
virtually the same. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


From 1913 to 1924 a comparison was 
made of the influence of phosphorus and 
potassium, and of phosphorus, potassium 
and nitrogen, on the yield, test weight 
and per cent of protein of wheat. The 
experiments showed that the nitrogen 
had very little influence on the yield or 
test weight when the crop was grown in 
rotation with alfalfa, but did result in a 
0.9 per cent increase in protein content. 
In continuous wheat production the ad- 
dition of nitrogen to the fertilizer result- 
ed in an actual decline in the yield and 
test weight, but an increase of 1.8 per 
cent in protein. From these results it 
may be concluded that nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers cannot be used profitably in 
wheat production except in those regions 
where their use will result in an in- 
creased yield sufficient to justify the 
expenditure. 

In view of these facts, it appears that 
the most practical means of increasing 
both yield and quality of wheat is to 
grow the crop in rotation with legumes 
and, when wheat follows a small grain 
crop, cultivate the land as early in the 
summer as possible. 


AIRPLANE PURCHASED BY 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

ANHEUSER - BUSCH, INC., has 

bought an airplane for the use 
of its officers and sales representa- 
tives, and later may operate a num- 
ber to keep in quick contact with 
its distributors throughout the coun- 
try. The plane just purchased, a 
Ryan brougham, is almost identical 
with Colonel Lindbergh’s “Spirit of 
St. Louis,” except that it has accom- 
modations for four passengers and a 
pilot. 
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CHARLES S. GOODMAN . 
HEADS BAKERY SALES 


Officers Elected and Vital Problems of Trade 
Considered at Three-Day Meeting 
Held at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Charles S. Goodman, of the 
Bricker Baking Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 
was elected president of the Bakery 
Sales Promotion Association this morn- 
ing to succeed Harry H. Fawcett. Other 
officers are: vice president for bakers, 
C. W. Williams, Whiteside Bakery Co., 
Louisville, Ky; vice president for allied 
tradesmen, Traver Smith, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York; executive commit- 
tee, Mr. Fawcett, Edgar J. Hotchkiss, R. 
Z. Spaulding Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. 
Y., and Carl R. Bergquist, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

The importance of obtaining good 
salesmen was stressed at the opening of 
the second day’s session of the meeting 
which opened here yesterday and will 
end tomorrow. A. L. Taggart, of the 
Campbell-Taggart Associate Bakeries, 
Kansas City, acted as chairman at the 
morning session. 

Considerable time was devoted to the 
discussion of application forms for em- 
ployment. It was decided that to use 
such forms was advisable, but the exact 
nature of the form was dependent upon 
individual bakers. 

Market surveys were discussed by 
Murray K. Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, whe out- 
lined the accomplishments of the Gold 
Medal radio survey. He said no new 
reasons were brought out for using bak- 
er’s bread, showing all were simply logi- 
cal, common sense ones. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, explained what 
the association was doing to help bakers 
combat food faddists who attacked white 
bread. He stressed the need of local 
bakers maintaining their own community 
contacts. In reply to the Pennsylvania 
delegation’s query, he said a report and 
discussion of the national campaign 
would be brought out at the fall meeting. 

This afternoon’s session will be con- 
ducted by Walter D. Warrick, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Harry H. Fawcett, president of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association, in 
calling the meeting to order on Mon- 
day, explained that the purpose of the 
conference was to discuss vital questions 
brought out at a conference last fall. 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, explained that bak- 
ers must think in terms of sales more 
than ever before, and that the future of 
the industry was dependent upon the 
application of principles of quality prod- 
ucts, efficient organization and intelli- 
gent selling. 

Chain grocery stores were discussed 
at length, and the general opinion was 
that this problem was not as serious as 
some thought. A discussion of trade 
practices occupied a large part of the 
day. It is possible that unethical prac- 
tices may be brought before the Federal 
Trade Commission in an effort to re- 
move the most undesirable ones. There 
was no opposition voiced to the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association asking for a con- 
ference with the commission. 

J. A. Lee, of The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, introduced a discussion of 
a score sheet for bakery sales, which had 
been prepared by Traver Smith. This 
divided sales problems into production, 
organization, distribution, advertisin 
and financing, although it was decide 
that the latter should be considered sep- 
arately from sales. 

Following adjournment of the after- 
noon session, a meeting of the executive 
committee was called to consider poli- 
cies to be presented to the association. 

Warne G. Martin, Jr. 
o> 
CHARLESTOWN MILL FAILURE 

The Jefferson Milling Co., Charles- 
town, W. Va., is reported to have filed a 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
of $90,105; assets, $73,792. A meeting 
was scheduled for May 2 to elect a 
trustee. ‘The mill had been operated by 
the Hill Flour Mills, Inc., Greensboro, 
N.C. Its capacity is 850 bbls. ; 
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AMERICAN DRY MILK 
INSTITUTE MEETING 


Several Prominent Speakers on Program at 
Third Annual Meeting Held in Chi- 
cago Last Week 


Cuicaco, Inu.—C. E. Gray, of the 
Golden State Milk Products Co., San 
Francisco, was re-elected chairman of the 
board of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, at its third annual meeting held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 26. 

Walter Page, of the Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., was elected vice chair- 
man, and M. J. Metzger, of the Bowman 
Dairy Co., Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of the board elected 
were: H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, St. Paul; W. D. 
Strack, Borden Co., New York; B. D. 
White, Meridale Dairy, Philadelphia; F. 
A. Wills, Supplee-Wills & Jones Co., 
Philadelphia. Dr. H. E. Van Norman 
was again chosen as president of the in- 
stitute, and C. S. Darling is in charge of 
the information service. 

The opening session was devoted to the 
institute service for bakers. Mr. Gray 
said there had been great progress made 
by the institute during the past three 
years, and called on Dr. Van Norman, 
who told of its workings. 

The chief purpose of this organization, 
he said, was to enlarge the demand for 
dry skim milk. The potential market 
was large, but bakers had to be told of 
the many advantages to be gained by 
using this product. In 1916 16,000,000 
Ibs dry skim milk were produced, this 
being the first year the government 
issued figures. In 1926 the production 
was 91,000,000 lbs, and he estimated that 
in 1927 it would be around 105,000,000 
or 110,000,000. One of the important 
things done last year was the engaging 
of a man qualified to tell the bakers how 
to use dry skim milk. This party was 
in a difficult position, as he was not a 
salesman, but represented 36 leading 
manufacturers who produced two thirds 
of all skim milk turned out. The plan 
was to put a bakers’ service man in all 
cities of over 100,000 population during 
1928. Dr. Van Norman gave P. J. 
Shortt, the bakery service man, much 
credit for what he had accomplished for 
the institute. 

Mr. Shortt told of his work, saying the 
bakers were divided into four groups, 
wholesalers selling the retail trade, 
house-to-house bakers, chain stores and 
retail bakers. These factors had their 
own organizations, but have one thing in 
common, the food value of bread. They 
also had one enemy, the food faddist. 
Bakers, he thought, had not put across 
the message of the real value of bread, 
and he had worked with them on this 
matter. He spoke of the new booklet 
issued by the institute for its members, 
containing 71 questions and answers re- 
garding the use of dry skim milk, which 
should be of value to manufacturers. He 
advocated the use of 6 per cent dry skim 
milk in bread, and told of several in- 
stances of great gains in business by bak- 
ers who had featured dairy bread. 

Charles Goeb, a retail baker on the 
South Side, told of the wonderful success 
he had had in putting out a loaf contain- 
ing dry skim milk. Due to information 
received from Mr. Shortt, he had started 
to use dry skim milk in one of his 
doughs, and later included it in all of 
them, as the response received from the 
public was exceptional. An increase in 
sales of 33 per cent had followed his 
using dry skim milk and featuring dairy 
bread in window displays and advertising 
inside the store. Mr. Goeb also uses 
inserts with bread wrappers, telling 
about the nutritive value of dairy bread, 
and quotes opinions of several well- 
known authorities. He added that, 
through the increase in bread sales, there 
had also been a nice increase in his other 
baked products. 

Dr. Van Norman said that the insti- 
tute was preparing a systematic cam- 
paign for bakers who wish to feature 
dairy bread. It will begin with the 
smaller baker, and gradually enlarge the 
scope of this work. 

A. F. Gerhard, head of the baking de- 
partment of Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, spoke in a convincing 
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manner of the use of dry skim milk in 
all baked goods. At Dunwoody, he said, 
the main thing was to teach the future 
bakers how to use the best ingredients in 
the dough, and he told in detail of the 
work and experiments that had been con- 
ducted there on dry skim milk. He 
introduced several new and important 
features by using dry skim milk, and 
following his talk, a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Gerhard and the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute for this 
work. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
research, and several well-known authori- 
ties were on the program. Dr. C. W. 
Larson, director of the National Dairy 
Council, talked on the “Value of Re- 
search and Promotion”; Dr. Walter V. 
Price, department of dairy industry, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., made 
a very fine address, giving results of ex- 
periments at Cornell on dry skim milk 
in ice cream. Dr. George E. Holm, bio- 
logical chemist, Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, told of experiments conducted 
regarding the best temperature to be 
used before powdering the milk. Pro- 
fessor S. I. Bechdel, department of dairy 
production, Pennsylvania State College, 
talked on the value of dry skim milk 
in calf feeding, citing experiments con- 
ducted at his college. 

oo > 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MAKE 
PLANS FOR JUNE MEETING 


In the absence of A. S. Craik, chair- 
man of the reception committee for the 
June convention of operative millers, J. 
K. Howie, vice chairman, presided at a 
meeting held by members of that group 
together with the general committee and 
the hotel committee at the Andrews Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, on April 28. Those 
present included E. C. Veeck, David R. 
Jones, Frank Bolton, M. C. Belan, Philip 
Kraft, Hugh McDonald, W. S. Sewell, 
C. A. Weaver, R. J. S. Carter, and F. A. 
Collatz. 

Entertainment plans, as outlined at 
that meeting, include the following: On 
the afternoon of June 6 delegates will 
be taken on a tour of the Ford plant, 
Minnehaha Falls, etc., returning via the 
River Drive. On June 7 luncheon will 
be served at the plant of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co. Afterward there will 
be an automobile tour of Memorial 
Drive, around Cedar Lake, Lake of the 
Isles, Calhoun, Harriet, Minnehaha 
Creek to Lake Nokomis, then along the 
East River Road to the University of 
Minnesota campus and back to the Nicol- 
let Hotel. 

It was decided to have one chemist and 
two millers on the reception committee 
at the Milwaukee depot, and three millers 
and one chemist at the Great Northern 
depot, Taxicab tickets will be distribut- 
ed to visitors. 


MILLERS TO DISCUSS 
SELLING PROBLEMS 


Program Announced for Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Meeting of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, May 16-18, at Chicago 


An outline of the order of business for 
its twenty-sixth annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
16-18, has been released by the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chairman of 
the board, will call the opening session 
to order. The committee on nominations 
for directors will be appointed, as will 
that on resolutions. 

Harold R. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
committee on sales, will preside over the 
conference on sales and merchandising 
policies. The program for this confer- 
ence will be followed on May 16-17. 

A discussion between executives and 
sales managers of the relation of the cost 
card structure to prices will be the first 
feature of this program. This will be 
led by an executive, to be chosen later. 
Some of the questions to be considered 
will be the following: 

Should the cost card be made upon 
“actual” cost basis? 

If so, what constitutes “actual” cost? 

In case actual costs are used, how will 
you treat intangibles, such as yield, pre- 
miums, feed and clears, now generally 
treated to include a safety or hedge 
factor? 

What can we do to assure greater re- 
gard for cost factors and to give greater 
effect to them in prices? 

How do you determine prices? 

Are they determined by the executive, 
sales manager, or the accounting depart- 
ment, or as a consequence of conference 
between heads of various departments 
with all the facts before them? 

Do you give your salesmen any discre- 
tion to cut your cost card price? If 
so, how does it work? 

If you get an offer that is less than 
your cost card basis, how do you deter- 
mine whether to accept it or not? 

Are your prices based upon a fixed 
period of delivery? And do you include 
carrying charges for delivery beyond a 
specified period? 

A sales manager, to be chosen later, 
will lead the discussion of rising selling 
costs. Questions to be taken up will in- 
clude these: 

Can selling costs be reduced? 

What does it cost you to hire and train 
a new salesman? 

How do you measure a salesman’s 
value to your concern? 

Do you pay your salesmen a bonus? 
Why? And how does it work? 

Do you educate your salesmen on your 
products, their purposes and quality? 

Do you suggest the arguments they use 
in selling them? 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the Great Mill Explo- 


sion and Fire in Minneapolis 


IFTY years ago today, at 7 o’clock in the evening, the inhabitants of Min- 

neapolis were startled by a shock resembling a severe earthquake. So 

violent was it that in St. Paul and Minneapolis plate glass windows clat- 
tered to the ground. On Wabasha Street, St. Paul, 10 miles from Minneapolis, 
there fell to the ground small pieces of charred wood. The disturbance was 
accompanied by three distinct explosions which residents afterward learned 
resulted from the rapid combustion of flour dust in three mills in the center 
of the busy milling district of Minneapolis. 

The first explosion destroyed the Washburn A mill, and the others the 


Diamond and Humboldt mills. 


So great was this blast that it went right 


through three other mills,—that of Pettit, Robinson & Co., and the Zenith and 
Galaxy mills,—setting them on fire with alarming rapidity and soon reducing 
them to heaps of ashes. A large elevator below the mill shared the same fate. 
The fire, spreading, caused the further two explosions which set fire to the 
Diamond and Humboldt mills and completely destroyed them. A number of 
other mills situated in this district were severely damaged, but so complete 
was the destruction of the six mills above mentioned that the damage sustained 


by the other’ was deemed insignificant. 


It was considered miraculous that the loss of life, while severe, was not 


larger. 


In all 18 men perished in the doomed buildings, 14 of whom were in 


the Washburn mill, one each in the Zenith, Diamond and Humboldt mills, and 


one outside .of the mills. 


A memorial to the dead millers was erected at 


Lakewood Cemetery by the Minneapolis Head Millers’ Association. 








May 2, 1928 


Do you merchandise your products, or 
just sell them? 

Do you budget your sales? 

Do you analyze your sales— 

(a) By territories? 
(b) By salesmen? 
(c) By gross margins earned? 
Do such analyses prove of value? 
Do “demonstration” campaigns pay— 
(a) In increased prices? 
(b) In new business? How much of 
this new business is retained? 

Do high pressure sales campaigns pay? 
How do you know? 

Is there an economic or commercial 
justification for the use of coupons or 
premiums? If not, how can they be 
eliminated? 

Do you sell on credit in special cases? 
If so, how do you determine whether the 
particular case justifies a deviation from 
your usual terms? 

The next discussion will come under 
the question: Do You Want Volume 
Sales, or Profitable Sales? This will be 
led by a mill executive. 

Those in attendance will later con- 
sider the question: Shall the Federation 
continue efforts to secure sufficient signa- 
tures to make effective the pledge limit- 
ing sales to four months? Members will 
be asked what procedure they use to se- 
cure shipping directions, to check up 
on contracts and to avoid accrual of car- 
rying charges. 

Increased consumption of white flour 
will then be considered, this discussion 
probably being led by a report of an 
experiment now being conducted in the 
Southwest to increase white flour con- 
sumption. Advertising will be taken up 
in this connection. 

Directors will be elected at the session 
on May 18. Those whose terms expire 
at the 1928 annual meeting are: 

F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn; Robert R. Clark, Aunt 
Jemima Mills branch, Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; J. L. Grigg, 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Frank Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Joseph LeCompte, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co; C. R. McClave, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls; 
J. B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., Inc., 
Johnson City, Tenn; Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; George S. 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III; 
H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling 
Co., Saltsburg, Pa; Charles G. Randall, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill; H. 
G. Randall, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; B. B. Sheffield, Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis; Carl 
W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, 
Ind; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; E. 0. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomo- 
nie, Wis; H. D. Yoder, Export Flour 
Trade Service, Kansas City. 

Following the. election, Mr. Beecher 
will be installed as chairman of the 
board. Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Federation, will report for the com- 
mittee on reorganization, of which he is 
chairman. Discussion’ will follow. Offi- 
cers will then report, as will the commit- 
tee on resolutions. There also will be a 
report on the audit of the Federation 
books. An open forum will then be held 
for discussion of any topic of interest 
to the industry. 

A feature of the meeting will be a 
dinner held on the evening of May 16 in 
the ballroom of the hotel. 

oo 
FATHER OF C. 8S. CHASE DEAD 

Kansas City, Mo., May 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—Algernon S. Chase, father of 
Clarence S. Chase, of the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, died yesterday at 
his home at Lawrence, Kansas, aged 86. 
Mr. Chase, Sr., was a veteran of the Civil 
War and a pioneer settler of Kansas, 
having gone to Ellsworth 50 years ago. 
The funeral services were held from the 
home today. 


How? 


oo 


EXPORT MANAGER. MARRIES 
Kansas City, Mo.—Joseph Rabasa, ex- 
port sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
married last week to Marian Parker, of 
Kansas City. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Missouri ‘Bakers Stress Improved Merchandising 


ITH a registration in excess of 100 bak- 
ers and 120 allied tradesmen, the annual 
convention of the Missouri Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, April 23-25, was a 

pronounced success in point of attendance. In fact, 
it was estimated by some allied tradesmen that it was 
the largest state convention held so far this year. 

William Markwardt, Joplin, president of the asso- 
ciation, who, incidentally, was re-elected for the com- 
ing year, called the first business session to order on 
Tuesday morning, and introduced the Hon. Victor J. 
Miller, mayor of St. Louis, who welcomed the bakers 
to the city, and said that he was counting on this 
industry to build up the community through the pro- 
duction of excellent food products. 

E. W. Lynch, Kansas City, replied to the mayor’s 
address of welcome, and in doing so he complimented 
the St. Louis bakers for the manner in which they 
stand together in advancing and protecting their in- 
terests. 

The keynote of the convention, and in fact the 
major problems of the industry, was sounded by Mr. 
Markwardt in his annual address, which was unusual 
for its brevity and insight into the needs of the asso- 
ciation. He spoke as follows: 

“A quarter of a century has passed since this asso- 
ciation was organized. Twenty-five years is a long 
time, starting as it did with the crude methods of the 
industry—hand work, long hours and a great deal of 
guesswork. Some of those pioneers in the industry 
are with us today. Little did they realize that such 
vast changes could be brought about by exchange of 
ideas, modern machinery and young blood, with trained 
minds that make for practical and efficient application. 

“Today we have better bakeries, modern in every 
respect, scientific methods, standing seventh among the 
industries of this country. All of this has been brought 
about because we have kept faith with the housewife 
by giving her a better loaf of bread, a better cake, 
and at a cheaper cost. Every baker should consider 
himself, not as a competitor, but as an ally to our 
cause. Our competitors are those who are trying to 
replace bread with other foodstuffs for the breakfast 
table. 

“The urge to succeed is a natural and normal 
ambition, but success brings added responsibility. It 
is a relentless master, requiring diligent adherence to 
a strict code of ethical contact. We must do more, 
because more is expected: better sales effort, more 
advertising, more knowledge, more enthusiasm and a 
better understanding of our relation to each other. 

“There is no industry in this state that needs more 
collective action and co-ordinated common sense, and 
there has been no time in this industry’s existence when 
it needed it more than now. Conditions are changing, 
and we cannot halt this change. The thing to do is 
to recognize it, study it, and plan a course of action 
to meet it, and this we can do collectively better than 
individually. This is the opportunity before the bak- 
ers of the state during this convention.” 

Rather than going into the details of the past 
year’s activities, W. G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis, secretary 
of the association, discussed some of the industry’s 
needs for the future. He first pointed out that im- 
proved merchandising is the greatest requirement of 
todav, as the majority of bakers now have their pro- 
duction on a scientific basis, and are making quality 
goods. He concluded by saying that an association 
provides a strong moral background for bakers to get 
together to promote the best interests of the industry 
within the state. 

Frank Staedtler, who has been treasurer of the 
organization for many years, made his annual report, 
which showed the association to be in a strong position 
financially. 


Charles F. Pfeffer Present 


Charles F. Pfeffer, Louisville, Ky., president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Retail and Wholesale, 
in extending the greetings of his organization to the 
Missouri bakers. first spoke of the work accomplished 
by Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, former president of 
the associated bakers. in putting that body on a sound 
basis. He then complimented the Missouri bakers for 
the work they are doing in their association, and said 
he believed the time was not far distant when it would 
e one of the strongest state organizations in the coun- 
ry. 

In discussing association activities, Mr. Pfeffer said 
that the local association is the most important one of 
all, with the state coming next and the national or- 
ganization following. In concluding he offered the as- 
sistance of the Associated Bakers of America when- 
ever it could be of service to the state body. 

After Mr. Pfeffer’s address, President Markwardt 
introduced the following officers of other organizations: 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


George Johnson, Danville, Ill., president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois; W. E. Moehlenbrock, presi- 
dent of the Neighborhood Bakers of St. Louis; H. E. 
Brinkman, Lawrence, Kansas, president of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association; C. O. Galloway, president of the 
Kansas City Master Bakers’ Association; H. F. Hirsch- 
feld, president of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; C. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, Iowa, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Bakers’ Association; Joseph Poehl- 
mann, representing the Milwaukee, Wis., bakers; Mrs. 
Charles Stehle, president of the St. Louis Master Bak- 
ers’ Ladies Society. 

After stressing the importance of farm products 
as being the origin and basis of good bread, Otto F. 
Mathi, general representative of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
speaking on “General Topics of the Baking Industry,” 
said that chemistry is one of the greatest factors in 
baking, and that without its aid the industry would 
have made nothing like the progress it has. Selling, 
too, he declared, is of equal importance if the greatest 
progress is to be made, Selling, he said, means adver- 
tising. 

Keeping the Retailers Together 

The present need of associational activity was the 
feature of an address by L. F. Padberg, St. Louis, 
secretary of the Missouri Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, who said that all retail merchants should get to- 
gether. In this work, perseverance is one of the 
greatest needs, he stated. Mr. Padberg next turned 
his attention to the chain store situation, which he 
described as alarming, and said that each merchant 
must lead the way in patronizing his neighborhood 
stores in order to keep business in the community. 

He described retailing as the stepping-stone for 
young men, and said that the fight for the independent 
retailer must never be abandoned. Local associations 
were declared by him to be the best means for carry- 
ing on this battle, which is a fight each merchant ought 
to carry on for his community. The greatest need, 
Mr. Padberg concluded, is to bring the story of the 
neighborhood merchant to the housewives of each 
community. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, followed this address by 
mentioning some of the specific needs of co-operation if 
the effect of the chain store competition is to be 
overcome. 

The first day’s business session was concluded by 
the appointment of the following committees: nomi- 
nating, H. F. Hirschfeld, St. Louis, chairman, C. O. 
Galloway, Kansas City, J. W. Almquist, Sedalia; 
auditing, E. W. Lynch, Kansas City, chairman, H. H. 
Stevenson, St. Joseph, William Hoerr, St. Louis, Frank 
Beckman, St. Louis; resolutions, Michael Hoffmann, 
St. Louis, chairman, C. A. McDuffee, Joplin, Adolph 
Seifert, Kansas City; memorial, W. G. Martin, Jr., St. 
Louis, chairman, John M. Hartley, Chicago. 


Dedication of New Clubhouse 


One of the most impressive events of the conven- 
tion was the formal dedication and opening of the new 
clubhouse which has been presented to the bakers of 
St. Louis through the courtesy of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. This is located on the outskirts of the city, and 
has been entirely remodeled by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
to fit the needs of the bakers. 

The first part of the dedication was a flag raising 
by Boy Scouts, followed by the singing of “America.” 
The presentation speech was made by Otto F. Mathi, 
to which H. F. Hirschfeld, president of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Association, responded. 

After this a silver loving cup was presented to the 
St. Louis bakers by the Milwaukee bakers in honor of 
their acquiring a new home. The cup was presented 
by Joseph Poehlmann, and Mr. Hirschfeld again made 
a reply. After this a luncheon was served by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 


The Retailer Versus the Wholesaler 


Opening the second day’s program, E. A. Tuch- 
schmidt, St. Louis, of the Chapman & Smith Co., 
addressed the convention, first pointing out that years 
ago sanitation and improved quality were chiefly dis- 
cussed at conventions, and that this has been largely 
responsible for the great development in the baking 
industry. But competition, Mr. Tuchschmidt said, de- 
velops in a virgin and growing field, and in the baking 
industry this has been provided by the wholesalers, to 
whom tremendous capital has been attracted, with the 
result that today there are great wholesale baking 
companies with unlimited capital, operating on a set 
policy and knowing exactly what they are doing, and 
what they propose to do. 

The retail baker must meet this competition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tuchschmidt, by improved merchandis- 
ing, a phase of his business with which he is not yet 
sufficiently familiar. Another difficulty he pointed out 


is that too many retail bakers are not taking quality 
seriously enough. 

Among some of the things he mentioned as being 
indispensable to good merchandising were proper dis- 
plays, a large variety of products, and efficient sales 
help. He said that display space, generally in the 
form of windows, absorbs a great part of the rent a 
baker pays, and that it must be utilized to the limit. 
He urged the bakers to employ only efficient sales 
help, dispense with “store girls,” and at all times to 
merchandise good will. 

One of the features of the convention was an ad- 
dress and practical demonstration by Dr. M. B. Graff, 
head of the bakery research department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co. Dr. Graff discussed a number of formu- 
las, and through the aid of his assistant made up a 
number of products, especially pastries and other sweet 
goods, showing exactly what bakers can accomplish 
by close study of this phase of their business. 


Mr. Warrick on Merchandising 

“Merchandising,” by Walter D. Warrick, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, was one of the outstanding 
addresses on the merchandising and selling phases 
heard during the convention. He first said that the 
industry is today faced with the competition of the 
chain store bakery, and then gave figures showing the 
growth of the chain store systems. He said that there 
is one chain store today for every eight independent 
retail merchants, and that while the development in 
the past has been largely confined to the cities, it is 
now spreading out into the country. 

One of the things which the chain store bakeries 
have accomplished, Mr. Warrick said, is a reduction 
of production and distribution costs. Today they have 
an average advantage of $1.54 per 100 lbs of baked 
bread over competing wholesale bakeries, and this does 
not include the advertising costs of the latter. He 
declared that the difference in manufacturing costs 
does not seem to be so much attributable to a differ- 
ence in material costs as to an advantage in operating. 
Another advantage that the chain store bakeries have 
over wholesale bakers is that they do not have to 
maintain a selling organization. 

Furthermore, through the orders of their own stores 
they know definitely what their daily output should be. 
They also have an advantage in delivering, for while 
their trucks carry large loads, they make comparatively 
few stops. 

In discussing possible solutions for this problem, 
Mr. Warrick first urged bakers not to pursue trade 
practices to compete with the chains which will affect 
their fellow-bakers adversely; abolish the practice of 
taking back stale bread, which can be done if the 
bakers will actively co-operate to that end; build up 
strong associations. 

Mr. Warrick said that the chain store bakeries are 
now fighting each other rather than the whoesalers, 
which provides an excellent opportunity for the latter 
to step in and do constructive work. He said that it 
might not even be wrong to invite the chain store 
bakeries to become members of bakers’ associations, 
for this would provide an opportunity for firsthand 
contact. 

In concluding his address, he said that the low cost 
producer will stay in business, and the high cost ones 
will fall by the wayside. He said that there is a 
bright future for the baking business, carried on under 
the right direction. 


An Efficient Sales Force 

Following Mr. Warrick, the merchandising phases 
of the industry were further considered by Otto L. 
Cook, Chicago, of The Fleischmann Co., who first spoke 
of the necessity of getting one’s own house in order. 
In this connection he stressed the need of adopting a 
definite employment policy. He urged the bakers not 
to employ sales help merely because some one was 
needed to do that work, but to take time to employ 
capable people, and to train them to handle the busi- 
ness under their charge properly. 

He warned against the danger of simply falling 
into habits. These should be studied carefully, and 
only the most advantageous ones adopted. 

Sales people, Mr. Cook said, should know all about 
the bakery products they are selling; how they are 
made, of what ingredients they are composed, and such 
other information as may be available. He said that 
each sales person is responsible for a certain volume 
of business, and should be held accountable for it. 

He then spoke of the money that is being spent 
today for luxuries of all kinds, and asked the bakers 
if they are —? in their industry sufficient variety 
to appeal to this luxury money. He urged that the 
baking industry be so conducted that food faddists 
will have no influence upon it. This can be accom- 
plished, he said, through advertising. 

(Continued on page 459.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The abnormal strength in wheat last 
week practically put a stop to flour buy- 
ing. Some millers report their sales the 
lightest in 20 years. When the market 
started to advance, on April 11, there 
was fair buying for one day, but since 
then inquiry has tapered off until now 
it has about reached the vanishing point. 
In the meantime, wheat has gone up the 
equivalent of about $1.50 bbl. In fact, 
since the low point in March, millers 
figure their cost has advanced over $2 
bbl. 

Bookings Moderate.— Mill bookings, 
because of recent cancellations, are now 
only moderate. Buyers, of course, have 
a nice profit in their holdings. Shipping 
directions, naturally, are fair. 

Millers, of course, are anxious to again 
add to their holdings, but buyers stand 
aloof. The market got away from them, 
even the largest having failed to get in 
before the advance. They feel that the 
advance has been due largely to specu- 
lative influences, that present levels are 
not justified and, consequently, they will 
wait until the very last moment before 
coming into the market again. 

Mills are largely oversold on clears. 
It is only when shipping directions fail 
to materialize that they are able to offer 
either first or second clear for spot ship- 
ment. According to reports, present 
bookings are sufficient to care for the 
bulk of the output for more than a 
month. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb May 1 Year ago 

TET TE TELELILE $9.20@9.75 $7.80@8.00 
Standard patent ..... 9.15@9.35 7.30@7.60 
Second patent ....... 8.80@9.05 7.10@7.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 8.30@8.45 6.90@7.05 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.75 6.35 @6.55 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.30@5.10 4.20@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 8.60@8.75 6.60@6.85 
Graham, standard .... 7.40@7.50 6.40@6.60 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


Durum has not displayed the strength 
bread wheat has, so that semolina quota- 
tions show little change from a week ago. 
This comparative weakness, however, has 
not encouraged buyers to take hold. 
Millers report demand as at a low ebb, 
with directions against mill bookings 
only fair. From all appearances, the 
macaroni trade is very quiet, and buy- 
ers show no disposition to take hold. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 44c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 44%c, fancy 
patent and special grade 4c, and No. 3 
semolina 37c. 

In the week ending April 28, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,048 
bbls durum products, compared with 
52,044 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16% were in operation May 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, EB, F and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 460,800 263,289 57 
Previous week .. 460,800 268,912 58 
Year ago ....... 460,800 193,582 42 
Two years ago... 529,200 181,657 34 
Three years ago. 548,700 171,249 $1 
Four years ago.. 564,600 198,555 35 
Five years ago... 561,100 232,985 41 








Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,612 bbls last week, 1,937 
in the previous week, 6,255 a year ago, 
and 112 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 343,050 164,914 48 
Previous week .. 405,600 203,601 50 
Year ago ....... 440,700 223,171 61 
Two years ago... 424,890 230,427 54 
Three years ago. 433,890 212,959 49 
Four years ago.. 426,690 234,031 55 
Five years ago... 342,900 128,676 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mch, 31 72 70,950 216,662 200,144 12,545 2,620 
April 7 71 70,650 206,796 205,818 1,602 2,156 
April 14 68 67,650 206,780 200,129 965 979 
April 21 67 67,600 203,601 205,483 6,918 3,356 
April 28 51 57,175 164,914 170,161 572 1,000 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to April 28, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output——", -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ... 9,148 7,709 43 82 
St, Pawel wcccce 304 392 24 21 
Duluth-Sup. .. 725 621 se éee 
GUCEEO ccccvcs 7,853 7,383 153 101 


DURUM CROP IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Since many northwestern farmers in- 
sist upon raising durum wheat in pref- 
erence to bread wheat, because of the 
former’s rust resisting qualities, durum 
millers feel that they ought to at least 
seed good milling varieties. They have 
therefore been conducting an educa- 
tional campaign to get the farmers to 
cease raising red durum and switch over 
to the amber varieties. The campaign 
is only in its infancy, but should pro- 
duce results on the 1928 crop. 

As a part of the campaign, millers 
have distributed cases, with glass tops, 
containing samples of the different types 
of durum wheat, and the semolina and 
macaroni produced from same. These 
cases have been placed in the hands of 
agents, seed houses, etc. Reproductions, 
in colors, of these cases are also being 
state agricultural departments, county 
sent by the millers to macaroni manu- 
facturers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA GRAIN FIRM GROWING 


George P. Sexauer & Son, grain and 
seeds, Brookings, S. D., are building a 
25,000-bu elevator at Agar, and another 
at Onida, S. D. The company now oper- 
ates 19 stations, and by Aug. 1, next, 
expects to have 23 in operation, with a 
bang storage capacity of about 700,000 

us. 

Mr. Sexauer, who will be 67 years old 
on May 28, discontinued milling at 
Brookings just 15 years ago. He con- 
verted his mill into an elevator, and since 
then has built up a very profitable busi- 
ness. 


Speaking of milling in South Dakota, 
Mr. Sexauer writes: “Strange as it may 
seem, this section of the country has 
practically quit raising wheat. We used 
to be able to operate our 100-bbl mill 
night and day; now, wheat receipts are 
nil. We did not take in a carload of 
wheat last year, including durum. Twen- 
ty years ago, every housewife baked her 
own bread; now practically every one 
buys from the baker. We have two nice 
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little bakeries that use about a carload 
of flour each monthly, and they supply 
the homes here in our town, a popula- 
tion of about 5,000. Even a great many 
farmers are buying their bread. 

“Milling has gotten to be a scientific 
game, and it requires a chemist to ana- 
lyze the many varieties of wheat grown 
and drawn from many different sections. 
A small mill, unless very favorably 
located for supplies, cannot cope with 
the larger ones. Now the scramble 
among the bakers! How long can they 
endure the chain store competition? Am 
glad we are out of milling, although I 
will never lose interest in it. We saw 
the handwriting on the wall, and pre- 
pared our future accordingly.” 


CEREAL CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


At the regular semimonthly meeting of 
the northwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held at 
the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on April 
27, Julius Hendel, chemist of the Cargill 
Elevator Co., told of his experiences dur- 
ing a recent trip to Cuba and Central 
America. About 25 members atten 
the luncheon meeting. M. A. Gray, 


chemist of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee, and Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, reported on the progress being made 
in regard to the June convention of the 
chemists and operative millers. 


NOTES 


John Falconer, of the Chase Bag Co., 
arrived home early this week from a trip 
to Scotland. 


William H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, is 
jn Kansas City. 

C. C. Bovey, a director of the Wa 
burn Crosby Co., arrived home last we 
from a Mediterranean cruise. 


William H. Smith, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Northern Pacific, 
has been made assistant general freight 
agent of the road. 


Charles L. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., who is at 
present in Europe, expects to sail for 
home early in May. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary and gen- 
eral sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., made a hurried business trip 
to Chicago and New York last week. 

Gerald R. Martin, vice president of 
the Brooks Elevator Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the South Coast Co., one 
of the country’s largest sugar producers. 


The membership of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club will make a trip through the 
local Washburn Crosby Co, mills May 3, 
as a feature of the club’s regular Thurs- 
day meeting. 

The American Barley Corporation, 
Minneapolis, which operates the mill at 
Chaska, Minn., has opened sales offices 
in Chicago, Rockford and Aurora, III, 
and South Bend, Ind. 


Fire broke out early this week in a 
grain chute in the plant of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., causing the sprinkling 
system to begin operating, with the re- 
sult that considerable water damage 
resulted. 


A sensationally strong situation has 
developed in linseed meal since a week 
ago. As a result of heavy demand and 
in sympathy with higher prices for other 
feeds, linseed meal is now quoted at $55 
ton for June shipment. 

An old frame building, once used as 
a mill by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, at Grand Forks, N. D., and 
more recently as a warehouse, burned 
last week. It was situated about half a 
= from the company’s present mill 
there. 


Arthur E. Johnson, for the last seven 
years assistant to T. O. Martin, north- 
western representative of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., has been 
transferred to Chicago as assistant to the 
traffic manager there, in charge of Pan- 
ama-Pacific traffic. 

; oS 


At the end of 1926 there were 11 estab- 
lishments in Canada making macaroni 
and vermicelli, compared with nine in 
1928. Capital invested was $1,286,097. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Turns in wheat last week were so 
quick and sharp as to bewilder flour 
buyers. Many seemed unable to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. Oth- 
ers were ee er pe to secure current 
needs, and booked on the lowest possible 
scale, hoping that the market would work 
lower. Inquiry, limited as it was, came 
mostly from small lot buyers. The 
larger ones are evidently covered for 
immediate needs, and awaiting develop- 
ments. Mill quotations advanced 60c bb! 
on patents and 50c for clear. 

Much the same conditions prevailed in 
durum as in spring wheat flour, high 
prices and an unsettled market driving 
out buyers. Business booked was spot- 
ted, and on the whole did not help to 
increase the sales percentage in any 
noticeable degree. 

Quotations, = 28, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 

1928 1927 
First patent ......... $8.65@9.00 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 8.15@8.45 6.95 @7.20 
First clear, jute...... 6.75@7.15 6.40@6.65 


Second clear, jute.... 5.95@6.20 6.45@5.70 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

April 22-28 .......cceeeee 17,860 48 
Previous week .........+.. 8,865 24 
WORE ABO cosscccdioevvcses 11,715 32 
SOO PORTH OOD occccsecces 17,045 46 


NOTES 


A. L. Goodman, formerly with the 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., is here 
from Battle Creek, Mich., for a visit. 


H. A. Jurgens, Duluth manager of the 
Quinn-Shepherdson Co., has been called 
to Pekin, Ill., by the illness of his father. 


John P. Mitchell, who, since the death 
of his father, W. C. Mitchell, has been 
president of the W. C. Mitchell Co., has 
moved to Minneapolis to be in the office 
of the company there. 


Receipts of both flour and feed from 
the interior for shipment via the lakes 
have been increasing, and railroad ware- 
houses show increasing accumulations. 
Rail shipments were fairly active, about 
21,000 bbls being forwarded. 


Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators have increased 936,000 bus. 
About 80 per cent of the elevator hold- 
ings are of wheat. They now total 28,- 
822,000 bus, and there are 2,030,000 
afloat. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo S> 


MONTANA 


Millers believe that the entire lack of 
inquiry that was experienced last week 
was due to the fact that buyers were 
completely stunned by the advance in 
prices. ‘Those buyers who have flour 
contracted for are waiting. until the last 
moment before coming into the market 
— while those who failed to buy 
when prices began their advance, in 
the belief that the higher levels were not 
justified, are even more reluctant to close 
contracts now. 

Shipping directions are active, and 
most mills are enjoying heavier runs than 
are usual at this time of the year. 

Flour quotations, April 28, f.o.b., mill, 
basis 98-Ib cottons: fancy patent, $8 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.80; first clear, $7.25; 
second clear, $4.60. 


NOTES 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, is vis- 
iting in California. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was in Helena on business last week. 


The gross business of the Montana 
Central Elevator Co. in this state for 
1927 was $1,430,282, the annual statement 
filed last week showed. It is capitalized 
at $50,000. 

oS 
BAKERY DRIVERS THREATEN STRIKE 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—The 450 union- 
ized drivers of Washington bakery wag- 
ons have demanded a rise in wages 
from $38 to $42.50 a week each, and have 
voted to go on strike if their employers 
fail to meet their demands. Two bakery 
establishments are reported to have 
yielded; others are expected to either 
yield fully or arrange a compromise set- 
tlement with the iver. 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business is quieter than for 
some weeks. In the face of rising prices, 
buyers of all classes are reluctant to 
book anything unless absolutely neces- 
sary; consequently, sales mostly are small 
and for near-by shipment. A _ large 
number of them are for mixed cars. 

The average booking by Kansas City 
mills last week was less than 20 per cent 
of capacity. One did slightly over 50 

r cent, and in the interior a few ap- 
proached capacity. 

No Large Lots.—There is an absence 
of round lot bookings. Largest sales are 
for about 10,000 bbls, and these are 
extremely few. 

Export Trade.—Export sales are light. 
Europe still is out of line, and the bulk 
of its buying is being done in Canada. 
One mill in Kansas City had an inquiry 
from the United Kingdom, the first for 
several months, but no business was 
done, as price ideas were sharply apart. 
Latin America is buying lightly for the 
same reason that domestic buyers are,— 
depletion of stocks. Clears still are lag- 
ging behind other grades on the ad- 
vance, although a few mills with small 
accumulations are bringing their prices 
up to date. Quotations, April 28, basis 
bulk, Kansas City: export straight, $6.20 
@6.70 bbl; first clear, $5.40@6.30; sec- 
ond clear, $4.30@5.55. 

Directions—Shipping directions are 
slightly better, but not as good as was 
expected in view of the rapidly advanc- 
ing wheat market. There have been a 
few cancellations. Kansas City produc- 
tion averaged 69 per cent of capacity 
last week, an increase of 2 per cent over 
the previous week. 

Price—Quotations, with the exception 
of clears, have advanced with wheat, and 
are 40@55c higher. On April 28 they 
were, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.45@9.20 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.95@8.70; straight, $7.85@ 
8.40; first clear, $5.65@6.55 ; second clear, 
$4.55@5.80. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 22-28 ..... 321,360 177,452 51 
Previous week .. 321,360 203,599 63 
MOP GRO ..cc0es 322,560 195,335 60 
Two years ago... 331,260 162,193 49 
Five-year average .........seeeeee8 61 
Ten-year AVETAGE . 2.2.5... ccrcceee 54 
KANSAS CITY 
April 22-28 ..... 197,700 137,068 69 
Previous week .. 197,700 132,330 67 
Year ago ....... 175,500 138,649 78 
Two years ago... 151,500 88,568 52 
Five-year average ........-sssseaee 55 
MOMOWORE BVOTARS 665 cc ccccccccccccs 56 
WICHITA 
April 22-28 ..... 62,400 25,411 41 
Previous week .. 62,400 23,883 38 
ROE GIS iss ccc 62,400 39,485 63 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,930 48 
ST. JOSEPH 
April 22-28 ..... 47,400 26,804 57 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,693 56 
OEE BO) nase 47,400 39,236 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,941 86 
SALINA 
April 22-28 ..... 46,800 40,272 86 
Previous week .. 46,800 37,777 81 
Oe ae 37,800 23,601 62 
Two years ago... 35,400 21,899 61 
ATCHISON 
April 22-28 ..... 30,900 25,712 83 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,3438 . 82 
> ae 29,700 27,518 92 
Two years ago .. 29,400 22,974 78 
OMAHA 
April 22-28 ..... 27,300 20,503 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,346 82 
Year ago ....... 27,300 22,604 82 
-Two years ago... 27,300 19,084 69 








PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


P: . BS PEPE eREKerereer irre) ee 33 
PROVIOUS WOOK ..cccccccosisccccseceses 32 
WORE BOO osevcnivccevcits eebineebee scabs 32 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported 
domestic business active, 3 fair, 8 quiet, 
11 slow, 18 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
10,901 bbls last week, 13,957 in the pre- 
vious week, 20,424 a year ago, and 11,989 
two years ago. 


FEDERAL BANK MILLING SUMMARY 


The tenth district Federal Reserve 
Bank summarizes southwestern flour 
production figures, by months, as fol- 
lows, in its Monthly Review of May 1: 

Returns from mills in this district 
show the March output of flour exceeded 
that for February, but fell below that 
for March of last year. The number of 
barrels produced at ag milling 
centers, reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 





Mch.,’28 Feb.,'’28 Mch., ’27 

Atchison .... 113,276 106,857 109,307 
Kansas City.. 628,261 587,124 614,154 
Omaha ...... 117,418 101,276 94,846 
Salina ...... 177,399 160,937 82,248 
St. Joseph .. 101,875 106,954 132,448 
Wichita ..... 152,415 146,906 180,869 
Outside ..... 649,835 691,127 918,910 
Totals ....1,940,479 1,901,181 2,132,782 


Total production of flour at the re- 
porting mills during the first three 
months of the calendar year was 5,847,- 
067 bbls, compared with 6,168,048 for the 
like period in 1927, a decrease of 320,981 
bbls, or 5.2 per cent. 


NOTES 

William St. Claire, Dallas manager of 
the: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited 
here recently. 


Joseph A. Kell, manager of the Kell 
Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas, was 
here last week. 


J. P. Parks, millfeed broker, went to 
Chicago last week to visit his recently 
opened office there. 


E. K. Pickett, department sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the Kansas City office 
last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, accompanied by his wife, 
is visiting Kansas City. 

The increase in arrivals of No. 1 corn 
on the Kansas City trading floor the past 
fortnight is just another indication of 
high quality of the 1927 southwestern 
crop. 


Harry H. Unkefer, district sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is expected to return early this week 
from a brief trip through the central 
states. 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, is spending the week at Excel- 
sior Springs and at the offices of the 
Larabee company in Kansas City. 


The Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
shortly will begin construction work on 
a 200,000-bu concrete tank addition to 
its storage bins. This company, which 
operates a 1,500-bbl mill, has been some- 
what limited in its reserve wheat storage 
facilities. 


Brice M. Mace, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, went to Hous- 
ton, Texas, last week, to attend the fif- 
teenth annual. conference of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. On his way 


there he interviewed millers in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. After the confer- 
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ence, Mr. Mace plans to go to Florida, 
where his family has been staying, and 
assist in moving to Kansas City. 

J. H. Valdes, Latin American repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., is visiting the Kansas City office. 
He expects to remain here until June 1. 
“The trade in that section is almost all 
booked up until the new crop year,” Mr. 
Valdes says, “and probably will not buy 
largely unless there is a substantial de- 
cline in prices.” 

H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, is home from Washington, where 
he conferred with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to greater 
co-operation in the work of bettering 
wheat growing in the Southwest. He 
says that growing wheat in the states 
through which he traveled, with the ex- 
ception of Maryland, looks fully as bad 
as pictured in current crop reports. 
With the best of conditions hereafter, 
the central states are certain to have a 
limited harvest. 
ad 


WICHITA 


Last week flour advanced with the gen- 
eral increase in wheat prices to a new 
high mark for the season. Buying was 
at a standstill, bakers and dealers tak- 
ing only what they needed for immediate 
use. Foreign business is practically dor- 
mant, with bids out of line. Millers are 
buying little wheat. Mills are operating 
at about 50 per cent of capacity. Quota- 
tions, April 27, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.90 bbl; straight, 
$8.40; clears, $6.60. 


NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co. has returned from 
Columbus, Ohio. 


John Viscara, West Indies representa- 
tive of the Red Star Milling Co., made 
a brief visit here last week. 


V. E. Penniwell, former export man- 
ager of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, was in Wichita last week. 


Glen B. Fretzs, export manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., last week attended 
the convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council at Houston. 

Wichita traffic men were hosts to grain 
men and millers of southern Kansas at 
a dinner and dance held on the floor of 
the Board of Trade last week. 


The offices of the Board of Trade have 
heen moved from the sixth floor of the 
Wheeler - Kelley- Hagney Building to 
room 512, to provide larger space. 

F. J. Brewer, of the sales department 
of the Red Star Milling Co., attended 
the convention of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association at St. Louis, April 
23-25. 

B. C. Williams, miller at the Red Star 
Milling Co.’s plant, went to Manhattan, 
Kansas, last’ week, to address the meet- 
ing of the Association of Operative Mil- 
lers of districts 1 and 2. 


E. R. Downie, manager, and J. W. 
Cummings, publicity manager, of the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, left 
last week for Winnipeg, where they will 
attend a committee meeting to make 
plans for the International Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Congress to be held this summer. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is in charge of a 
trade trip being taken by Wichita mer- 
chants. Other millers on the trip are 
C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager for 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and A. B. 
Anderson, sales manager for the Red 
Star Milling Co. 

ad 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is quieter than at any 
previous time in the current year. Ris- 
ing prices are responsible for the hesita- 
tion of buyers. Despite the high mar- 
ket, directions are coming in slowly, and 
some contracts are being canceled. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas or 
April 27: short patent, $8.30@9.05 bb 
straight, $7.90@8.55; first clear, $6.75@ 
6.80. 


’ 
. 
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NOTES 
C. C. Kelly, vice president, and P. H. 
Baum, secretary-treasurer, of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., left last week for 
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the East. Mr. Kelly expects to attend 
the convention of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago. 


J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., is on a 
fortnight’s trip through the South. 


Arthur Johns, formerly with the Wich- 
ita Terminal Elevator Co., will replace 
H. Davis as manager of the Kansas 
Grain Co. Mr. Davis will leave the com- 
pany on June 1 to take a position with 
the Southwest Terminal Elevator Co., 
which is building here. 

Employees of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. were busy last week with prep- 
arations for moving their offices to 
Wichita. Equipment was moved by van 
last Saturday and Sunday. The official 
opening date for the new office at 123-27 
North Water Street, Wichita, is May 6. 


The Security Elevator Co. let the con- 
tract last week for the construction of 
eight concrete storage tanks, with a ca- 
pacity of 350,000 bus, to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City. The addition will give the Secur- 
ity company a total storage of 1,100,000 
bus. Work will be started at once. 

oS 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Millers report a slightly improved flour 
business, due to necessary restocking. 
A few medium to large orders were 
among the sales last week. Mills’ book- 
ings varied, between 40 and 70 per cent 
of capacity. As a result of these book- 
ings and more liberal directions on old 
orders, brought out by the increase in 
prices, mills were able to operate at 
about 80 per cent of capacity. Several 
report enough directions in sight to carry 
them through the next fortnight. Ex- 
port trade is lifeless. 


NOTES 


Cohen E. Williams, of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Son, Nashville, Tenn., visited the 
office of the Cain Bros. Milling Co. last 
week, 


G. Torbett, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., went to Minneapolis last week 
to attend a traffic school. At the com- 
pletion of his course he will be appoint- 
ed traffic manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s plant at Enid, Okla. 

Mill superintendents from here who 
attended the meeting of districts 1 and 
2 of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, held at Manhattan last week: A. 
W. Shelley, of the Blair Milling Co., J. 
Moore, of the Lukens Milling Co., and R. 
G. Bullick, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. 

oS 


SALINA 


Further strength in wheat prices shut 
off any revival of flour buying last week. 
New orders are coming very slowly from 
both the baking and the jobbing trade. 
Quotations, April 26, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.30@8.60 
bbl; 95 per cent,’ $8.10@8.25; straight, 
$7.95@8.15. 

NOTES 


C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., continues to improve, 
but is not yet able to be at his office. 

H. C. Vogtel, sales manager for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from St. Louis, where he attended the 
Missouri bakers’ convention. 

“<> 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices have advanced uniformly 
with wheat. Sales are of small volume, 
averaging less than 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Production is about 50 per cent. 
Quotations, April 26: hard wheat short 
patent, $8.40@8.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $8.60@8.70; standard patent, $7.90 
@8. 

* - 


The Texas Mill Supply Co., Dallas, 
has been incorporated, with a $10,000 
capital stock. 

_—o<> 
NEBRASKA 


Flour mills last week reported an ex- 
tremely small business. Buyers have 
shown no disposition to follow the ad- 
vances. Shipping directions were fairly 
good. Arrivals of wheat were light, and 
mills took all of the choice proteins at 
high premiums. 
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THE PRICE OF SOFT WHEAT 


IN view of what has happened to the 

price of soft wheat recently, it may 
be of interest to review briefly its history 
at Toledo on this crop. No. 2 red has 
gone from 10c under Chicago September 
and 14c under December to 48c over May 
on the bids out of Toledo for Toledo rate 
points, which means to all points tak- 
ing a 28%c rate to New York. Here is 
the record, 

Wheat was bought as low as $1.25. 
On July 29 the bid was $1.2842, 8c under 
September; by Sept. 9 it was le under 
September and 5c under December, 
and attention was then called in this de- 
partment to the strength in cash wheat 
and the indication that it was not going 
to be in plentiful supply. By Sept. 21 
cash wheat was equal to the September 
future, and by Sept. 30 to the December 
price. 

On Oct. 7 the premium basis was first 
established, 1c over December, and 
shortly got under way for the uninter- 
rupted advance, with scarcely any reces- 
sion, which has obtained ever since. It 
was then stated with some emphasis that 
the outstanding feature of the milling 
business was to be found in the fact 
that cash wheat was steadily working 
into a stronger position, and that buyers 
of soft wheat flour should not ignore this 
development, but was apparently with- 
out effect. On Oct. 14 the premium be- 
came 2c over December; Oct. 21, 6c over; 
Nov, 18, 5c over, somewhat easier; Nov. 
25, 6c over again; Dec. 9, 6%2c over 
December and Ic over May. 

On Dec. 23 the premium became 4c 
over May, and it was pointed out that 
premiums were strong and advancing 
with any declines in the futures. On 
Dec. 30 the bid, Toledo rate points, was 
$1.3414, 4c over May, and from then on 
there were only a few weeks which did 
not show an advance in the premiums 
paid, as will be seen from the following 


table: 
Bid 


Jan. 183—5c over May ........-eeeee 

Jan. 20—6 over M@y........sscseces $1.38 
Jan. 27—8c over May ........eeeeee 1.38% 
Feb. 3—llc over May..........se0. 1.41 
Feb. 10—i18c over May.........seee8 1.42% 
Feb. 17—1l4c over May..........+e+5 1.46 
Feb. 24—l14c over May..........000. 1.48% 
March 2—20c over May........+++. 1.55% 
March 16—22c over May.........+.+- 1.60 
March 23—22c over May........+++. 1.62% 
March 30—24c over May.........++. 1.66% 
April 6—27c over May.........-+++. 1.69% 
April 18—3lc over May............. 1.81% 
April 20—40c over May.........-+++. 1.95 
April 27—48%c over May..........+. 2.12 

oo 
TOLEDO 


Red wheat went soaring to still dizzier 
heights last week, along with the new 
highs established in all futures for the 
crop. So long as the public and outside 
speculators, who have switched into 
grains from stocks, stay in the market, 
there is no telling what may happen. 
The advance has paralyzed business. 

Bidding for wheat was suspended at 
Toledo after April 26, when the bid was 
$2.08 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
48c over May. Had there been a bid 
on April 27, it would have been $2.12, 
an advance of 17c over the previous 
week. At the same time wheat in store 
in elevators at Toledo was held at $2.18, 
about 55c over May. No. 2 red was sold 
in Chicago at 55c over May. 

Few Wheat Sales—dAlthough it looks 
like a runaway market, and while these 
prices represent no volume of sales, yet 
they are the levels of actual transactions, 
and indicate values. The advance in the 
bid at Toledo so far for April has been 
45%c, and in the premium 24%c, the 
latter equal to the entire advance in pre- 
miums since Dec. 9. It is not surprising 
that there has been a check put on flour 





sales, and that the output of mills is 
being still further curtailed. 

The memory of present day millers 
hardly goes back to a time when condi- 
tions have been exactly like those that 
now prevail. There have been crop fail- 
ures before, but not with such complete 
exhaustion of available wheat stocks 
three months before harvest. What 
wheat is back in the country is not avail- 
able, because it is not coming out, and 
hence, for the time being, is as if it did 
not exist. 

Some Mills Buying Flour.—There is 
hardly any use in bidding, for one does 
not get enough wheat to justify it, and 
it is almost impossible to sell flour on 
the basis of present wheat prices. There 
are millers who are actually out of 
wheat, or have little more than enough 
to take care of sales on their books and 
not yet delivered, There has been in- 
quiry from millers for flour, showing 
that they are shopping around among 
themselves for supplies. It looks as if 
it would not require much time to clean 
up any stocks of lower cost wheat or 
flour any miller is disposed to sell. 

It is an impasse. Only the miller who 
has wheat can sell flour, and when what 
he has is gone, he is through. Blending, 
or grinding other wheats, looks like the 
only way out, if the mills are to operate. 
So far buyers have been indisposed to 
accept the premiums and pay the price 
for flour made necessary by them. It is 
doubtful if withdrawal of bids will have 
any effect on small holdings of farmers. 
Already they are talking of $2 wheat on 
the new crop. If one wants real soft 
wheat flour, he will have to pay for it. 

Quotations Nominal.—It is hardly any 
use to quote flour prices. They are 
purely nominal, and only intended to 
give some reflection of values. Whatever 
the quotation, it is probably too low, 
lower than it should be considering the 
cost of wheat. Figuring on the present 
price of wheat in store at Toledo, there 
has been an advance of 93¢ bu, and about 
$3.50 bbl in flour,.on the crop. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted last week nominally at $9.50 bbl 
and local springs at $8.60, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. It looks as if it might 
be necessary to discontinue quoting these 
prices for the time being, because they 
are so nominal. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 117,450 69,348 59 
Previous week .. 114,150 67,183 59 
FOOF” BBO. <0 wwii 70,560 36,728 52 
Two years ago... 72,360 29,406 40 
Three years ago. 86,160 34,537 40 


INDIANA CROP CONDITIONS 


In a recent survey of northeastern In- 
diana by officers of the Central States 
Soft Wheat Growers’ Association, a total 
of 733 fields were examined, of which 25 
seemed to be normal, or 100 per cent, 
108 about 75 per cent, 125 about 50 per 
cent, 148 about 25 per cent, 73 about 10 
per cent, and 254 practically lifeless. 
This survey indicates for this section 
about 30.5 per cent of a normal crop. 
A similar inspection in the southwestern 
part of the state indicated about 40 per 
cent of anormal crop. This organization 
is a subsidiary of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, , 


AWARD FOR BEST WHEAT GROWN 

On the basis that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, John C. Cannon, 
Washington C. H., Ohio, has received the 
award for the best wheat grown on the 
1927 crop, at least among the samples 
sent to the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Station at Wooster, as determined by 
milling and baking tests. 

This contest is interesting, and might 
be adopted in other states. A silver cup 
is awarded every year for the best sam- 
ple of wheat submitted, as thus deter- 
mined. Second award went to Howard 
Call, Kent, in Portage County. Both 
grew Fulhio wheat. Mr. Cannon has 
twice won membership in the Ohio 100- 
bu corn club for the largest yield from 
a 10-acre plot. 


NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a visit to 
San Diego, Cal. 

John McBride, representing the Prinz 
& Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was in 
Toledo last week. 

O. J. DeBow, of the Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., died on April 20 at-his home, 
of influenza, aged 38 years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and five children. 


The first bid on new wheat by Chicago 
for July shipment was reported at To- 
ledo last week, and excited some interest. 
It was $1.62% bu for No. 2 red, the 
price of the July future. 


On April 28 No, 2 red wheat at 
Toledo, in store, advanced to $2.25@2.26, 
7@8c up from the previous day. Only 
one car was received. This is a premium 
of 57%4¢ over Chicago May. 

od 


ATLANTA 


Flour continued very dull last week, 
brokers and mill representatives stating 
that even the largest bakers and jobbers 
were placing orders for only their im- 
mediate needs. If prices do not show a 
decided downward trend within the next 
few weeks, it seems certain that buying 
will continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Stocks are the lowest in many months. 
Shipping directions are fair, buyers or- 
dering out their contracts placed when 
prices were lower. Movement of flour 
in the Southeast is therefore. relatively 
much larger than the volume of new 
business being booked. 

Lack of demand for soft wheat flour, 
occasioned by the high prices, has com- 
pelled southeastern mills to reduce their 
output, which is reported to be at least 
40 per cent less than mill capacity. 

Prices were marked up about 30c dur- 
ing the week, quotations on April 27, 
f.o., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons, being 
as follows: hard winter short patent 
$9.15@9.40 bbl, standard patent $8.65@ 
8.90, straight patent $8.50@8.65; soft 
winter short patent $10.40@10.65, stand- 
ard patent $9.15@9.30, straight patent $9 
@9.15, fancy clears $8.60@8.90, second 
clears $8@8.25; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $9.15@9.40, standard patent $8.65@ 
8.90, straight patent $8.45@8.60; Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington soft 
white wheat flour, $8.90@9.40. 


NOTES 


H. E. Kelly, manager of the Model 
Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo., is making 
an extended trip through the Southeast, 
visiting the mill’s connections. 

Eugene Revelle, manager of the Den- 
ver, Colo., branch of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has returned home 
after a brief business visit at the com- 
pany’s plant here. 

Theodore Martin, pioneer feed, grain 
and flour broker, and prominent in 
southern Masonic circles, attended the 
recent annual convention of the Shriners, 
held at Miami, Fla. 


Victor -Elsas, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, is making a trip 
in the middle western district following 
a recent business visit to the company’s 
branch plant at Minneapolis. 


Albert Cox, representative in southern 
territory for the Crescent Flour Mills, 
Denver, Colo., attended the recent con- 
vention of the Southern Wholesale Gro- 
ers’ Association, held at Cincinnati. 


W. G. Dougherty, sales representative 
for the Hungarian Flour Mills, Denver, 
Colo., returned to that city a few days 
ago after making a trip over southeast- 
ern territory, calling on trade in this dis- 
trict. 


W.. L. Sparks, vice president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
has returned home after a trip over the 
Southeast with W. F. Birdsong, At- 











lanta, southeastern sales manager for the 
company. 

George F. Phillips, secretary of and 
sales manager for the H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., expects to return 
home early in May, after an extended 
trip over southern territory, visiting the 
mill’s connections. 


H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is m&king a trip 
through the Southeast, and expects to 
be absent from his headquarters at Buf- 
falo for about two weeks. 


Charles F. Haley, vice president of 
A. D. Thomson & Co., Duluth, Minn, 
grain commission, was a recent south- 
eastern visitor. Another Duluth grain 
merchant who recently visited the South 
was H. F. Salyards, of the Ely-Salyards 

0. 


J. R. Bachman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co., has been 
appointed a member of the nominating 
committee of the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association. Among those nominated for 
office the coming year is L. J. Elsas, of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 

Two well-known Georgia business men, 
both identified with the flour and grain 
business in the Southeast for a number 
of years, died recently. They were 
Mark B. Byron, Sr., who established a 
grain brokerage business in Atlanta in 
1878, and then in the early nineties went 
to Cincinnati, where he engaged in the 
same business for a number of years, 
and William Herndon Brandon, who 
established with A. W. Morehouse, at 
Thomasville, Ga., many years ago, one 
of the first wholesale grocery establish- 
ments in southern Georgia. 

Harorp F. Popwask1. 
oo 


NASHVILLE 


Flour ruled strong last week, with 
prices at the highest level of the season. 
New purchases were about 40 per cent 
of the capacity of the mills, and scatter- 
ing. Shipments on contracts were fair. 

Volume of business last week was the 
smallest during the corresponding time 
for three years, and sales would indi- 
cate some falling off in consuming de- 
mand. Buyers apparently are not in- 
clined to do anything except supply cur- 
rent requirements. Devastating floods 
curtailed business in southern’ Alabama 
and Georgia, and northern Florida. 
More than 1,000 were homeless in Flor- 
ida, and transportation in the affected 
areas was greatly hampered. Other- 
wise, general business conditions are 
close to normal, 

Flour prices continued at high levels 
of the season last week, with soft winter 
wheat continuing to show a soaring tend- 
ency. Quotations, April 28, had a wide 
range, and were substantially as follows: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $10.50 
@l11 bbl; standard and straight patent, 
$9@9.50; first clear, $7@7.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours report a fairly active demand. 
Local stocks at Nashville are much 
larger than a year ago, indicating that 
some of the large buyers have their needs 
well covered. Quotations, April 28: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.75@9.25 bbl, 
standard patent $8.35@8.65; hard winter 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.75, straight 
$7.65@8. Prices were 15@25c higher 
last week. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 128,220 62,557 48.7 
Previous week .. 143,920 80,863 61.7 
\,. «eee 160,620 93,341 58.1 


Two years ago... 180,720 


5 98,394 54.4 
Three years ago. 151,620 


61,366 40.4 
NOTES 


J. C. Tyler, Georgia representative of 
the Liberty Mills, was in Nashville last 
week, and reported high waters hinder- 
ing business in southern Georgia. 

John C. Everett, president of the 
Utotem Wholesale Grocery Co., McKen- 
zie, Tenn., died last week. His company 
also has a chain of retail grocery stores 
in western Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Miss Gladys Kimbrough, representing 
the demonstration department of the Na- 
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tional Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
has been in Memphis and Shelby County, 
teaching economics classes how to make 
rolls, bread and cakes, and stressing the 
yalue of self-rising flour. 

E. C. Faircloth, Sr., of the Cherokee 
Mills and the American Bread Co., and 
Arch Trawick, of the Tennessee Biscuit 
Co. were with the Nashville Boosters’ 
Club last week on a special tour of west- 
ern Tennessee and Mississippi in the in- 
terest of trade expansion. 

Joun LEIper. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour quotations are advancing steadi- 
ly. Buyers contend that the price of 
wheat, which has reacted on flour, is 
not justified. Shipping instructions last 
week were good, and it is thought there 
will be few bookings carried over into 
the new crop year. 

Soft wheat millers find it difficult to 
make sales. Last week, prices advanced 
rather sharply. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers are said to be very low, and 
if there is any rearrangement of the 
price level so flour can be sold more 
reasonably, it is likely a good volume 
of bookings will result. 

Hard wheat flour buyers are buying 
sparingly. Cash premiums on hard 
wheat have not been as large propor- 
tionately as on soft, but flour is ad- 
vancing. , 

With prices at the present levels, mill- 
ers rather despair of doing any export 
business. Only a few sales were report- 
ed, most of them to Latin America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
April 28: soft winter short patent $8.50 
@9 bbl, straight $7.50@8, first clear $6.30 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
8, straight $6.75@7.25, first clear $5.80@ 
6.25; spring first patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75, first clear 
$6.25@6.75. 

NOTES 

Jesse Roach, Lyons, Ind., feed dealer, 
recently was found dead in his automo- 
bile. 

Samuel Stigler, who has been manager 
of the Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Brazil, Ind., has been named by the 
judge of the circuit court there as re- 
ceiver for the property. 

William Floyd Roler has sued Edward 
Motgomery to recover $6,000 damages 
for personal injuries received July 22, 
1927, while the plaintiff was at the Hem- 
lock elevator in Kokomo. The complaint 
alleges that a cable from a hoist fell, 
tilting his farm wagon and dumping him 
to the ground, permanently. injuring him. 

T. Devaney. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is brisk. Quotations, 
April 28, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: soft winter wheat best pat- 
ent $10.50 bbl, first patent $10, straights 
$9.50; Kansas hard, $9; first clears, in 
jutes, $8; second clears, $7.50. 


NOTES 

Jacob L. Knauss, formerly president 
of the Phoenix Flour Mill, has been 
elected president of the Deaconess Hos- 
pital board. 

W. A. Browning, head of the W. A. 
Browning Milling Co., reports an un- 
usual demand for corn meal, necessitat- 
ing the working of a night shift. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., has bought the 
Jordan Mills, Vincennes, Ind., in addi- 
tion to the Atlas Mills recently pur- 


chased. The Jordan Mills, now used 
as a warehouse, probably will be razed. 
oo SD 
NORFOLK 


Rapid advances in wheat have caused 
millers to raise quotations steadily, but 
this has not stimulated buying to any 
great extent. Many are taking their 
profits on stocks already in hand, rather 
than purchase at the higher figures. Quo- 
tations, April 27: northwestern spring 
patents $9.35@9.75 ‘bbl, second patents 
$9.10@9.30; Kansas top patents $8.85@ 
9.20, second patents $8.35@8.50; top win- 


‘ters $8.70@9, second patents $8.45@8.60; 


ae and Maryland straights, $8.25@ 
50. 


Josepu A. Lestiz, Jr. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Despite the action of wheat last week, 
which was highly unfavorable to flour 
buying, a fair volume of domestic busi- 
ness was reported by several mills, large- 
ly due to the fact that their customers 
had allowed their stocks to run so low 
that they were forced into the market. 

Several years ago, buyers were inclined 
to come into the market on advances, but 
this does not hold true of the present. 
However, those who several weeks ago 
postponed purchasing until a_ break 
should come have suffered from this pol- 
icy if they were later forced to replenish 
depleted stocks. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Prices for soft 
wheat flour remain at a high level, with 
no immediate prospect of a decline. Cash 
wheat still is very strong, and heavy 
premiums are being paid for good mill- 
ing varieties. Sales are strictly on a 
current basis, but because of the fact 
that stocks have been allowed to reach 
an exceedingly low point throughout the 
greater part of the South, inquiries are 
numerous, and in some cases are result- 
ing in sales for limited quantities. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 
winter wheat flour were exceedingly light 
last week. It is not only that buyers 
are unwilling to come into the market 
at existing levels, but in many localities 
purchasers whose earlier bookings were 
in excess of their requirements are un- 
loading some of this flour to others, thus 
reducing the volume of business that 
might otherwise be done by the mills. 

Exports——Some hard winter wheat 
straight flours were sold for export to 
Europe and Latin America in small lots 
last week. Other than this, however, the 
export situation was without interest, as 
foreign buyers are reluctant to book at 
existing prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 28: soft winter short 
patent $8.75@9.50 bbl, straight $7.75@ 
8.25, first clear $6.75@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.25@ 
7.75, first clear $6@6.50; spring first pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.30@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Duets S86 .. ccviwcdawes 31,100 61 
Previous week ....ccceces 32,400 54 
c.f. Boe. 28,100 46 
TWO YOATA AZO ooccscseune 19,600 32 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 22-28 ...icscccesccs 41,900 48 
Previous week .........ee0s 39,700 46 
WORF BHO cc ccccccsenscecee 45,100 52 
Two YeOPS ABO ...cccsvcce Stpnee 31 


NOTES 


William J. Brewer, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, recently 
visited this office. 


Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, well- 
known miller of the Southwest, visited in 
St. Louis last week. 


E. K. Pickett, department sales man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent two days last week at the 
mill’s local office. 


Walter S. Coleman, Minneapolis, de- 
partment manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., called at the company’s St. 
Louis office last week. 


According to word received from 
Washington last week, the Quartermas- 
ter Corps Purchasing Agency will be 
retained in St. Louis by the Department 
of War instead of being consolidated 
with the headquarters at Chicago. This 
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marks the culmination of a five-year 
fight to retain this department in St. 
Louis. 

The business of the William D. Orth- 
wein Grain Co. has been liquidated, and 
was to be discontinued after April 30. 
A new corporation, however, to be 
known as the Orthwein Grain Co., is 
being formed by Aderton Samuel, who 
has been with the old firm for 28 years. 
The new company, of which Mr. Samuel 
will be president, was to start operating 
May 1. 
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MEMPHIS 


Flour quotations are advancing so 
rapidly that business is confined mainly 
to handling instructions on contracts. 
Keeping up with prices is not easy, the 
range being the widest of the season. 
Some mills are not quoting unless defi- 
nite business is offered. 

The baking trade seems in better posi- 
tion than anybody else, having bought 
freely when prices were at least $2 bbl 
under present quotations. 

Soft winter flours have advanced more 
quickly than either hard winter or 
spring, and already it is reported that 
mills in Kansas using low protein wheat 
are finding better outlet in this territory 
for their output, prices being $1.50 bbl 
under corresponding grades of soft win- 
ter. These grades are being pushed in 
sections that ordinarily will not take 
them. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, April 28: spring wheat 
short patent $9.35@9.65 bbl, standard 
patent $9.10@9.35; hard winter short 
patent $8.85@9.50, standard patent $8.35 
@8.85; soft winter short patent $10.25@ 
11.50, standard patent $9.25@9.75; west- 
ern soft patent $8.75@9.25; semihard 
patent $8, blended 95 per cent patent 
$8.75 @9. 

. NOTES 

John T. Pankey, Nashville, Tenn., rep- 
resentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was a local visitor last 
week, 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., has been in Denver 
for several. days. 


H. L. Douty, manager of the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was at Nashville and other points in 
middle Tennessee last week. 


H. S. Fulcher, mill products broker 
and for years local representative of the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., has 
been made eminent commander of the 
largest commandery of Knights Templar 
in Tennessee, Memphis No. 4. 


Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., and Percy H. 
Clayton, president of the Clayton- 
Hughes Co., distributor of flour, attend- 
ed the recent meeting of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


A further advance of 20@30c bbl on 
flour prices last week found bakers and 
other buyers apathetic. It is believed 
that, if the market should react, the bak- 
ing trade would increase its buying vol- 
ume. Otherwise, little or no change is 
expected for the immediate future. 

Europe displayed little interest. While 
Canadian prices have been steadily work- 
ing closer toward New Orleans quota- 
tions, they are still 40@50c bbl apart, 
and local exporters find it extremely dif- 
ficult to interest foreign buyers. During 
the past week, exports through this port 
dropped to zero for the first time in 
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years. Latin America was more active 
than usual, and exports to that quarter 
showed an unexpected increase. 

Flour prices, April 26: 


-—— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.60 $7.60 $9.25 
ok ge 8.25 7.30 8.85 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 7.05 8.35 
ere ee 7.80 6.85 8.05 
oo 8 eee re 6.50 6.70 
Second clear ..... 5.90 5.85 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. é 

A total of 19,767 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended April 26, according to figures 
compiled by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 435 
bags; Puerto Cortez, 1,890. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 750; Panama City, 1,280. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,150; Carde- 
nas, 270; Nuevitas, 475; Guantanamo, 
225; Santiago, 60; Manzanillo, 750. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,625; San- 
tiago, 900; Manzanillo, 150; Guantanamo, 
300; Puerto Barrios, 420; Guatemala 
City, 1,948; Belize, 468; Livingston, 472; 
Stann Creek, 244; San Jose, 3,305; Bocas 
del Toro, 200; Puerto Limon, 50; Buena- 
ventura, 400. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 26: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 205 Maracaibo ..... 314 
APOCIBO 26200000 100 Matanzas ...... 340 
APPOFO cecccvese 50 Mayaguez ...... 125 
Aux Cayes ..... 150 Nicuesa ........ 150 
Ree Ae Sa 204 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Panama City...1,280 
Bridgetown .... 500 Paramaribo .... 128 
Buenaventura .. 553 Pernambuco ....1,380 
Bluefields ...... 1,155 Petit Goave ... 500 
Cardenas ...... 270 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,260 
COERE .c2cscecvee SOO DOROG 00 aves ence 500 
Cienfuegos ..... 204 Port au Prince. 410 
CR 5 ec ée sass 860 Port of Spain. .2,850 
CEPRORO ccccece 30 Progreso ....... 275 
Fort de France. 196 Puerto Barrios..1,972 
Gonaives ....... 1,136 Puerto Cabello.. 75 
Guantanamo ... 25 Puerto Cabezas. 325 
Guatemala City.1,948 Puerto Colombia 318 
Guayaquil ..... 222 Puerto Cortez...2,477 
SERVO cccccvse 14,364 Puerto Limon .. 50 
Pc ae 740 Gan Jose ...... 3,305 
SJOCMIG] cc scccee 350 San Juan ...... 540 
La Guayra ..... 300 Santiago .......2,048 
Las Palmas .... 675 Santos ......... 1,428 
Livingston ..... 472 Stann Creek ... 224 
Manzanillo ....1,053 


The local rice market was very quiet 
last week. Export trading, however, 
continues brisk, especially with Europe. 
The following figures were posted on 
April 26: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 26 ........ 502,080 1,142,234 
Same period, 1927 ........ 659,512 1,127,570 

Sales— 

Season to April 26 ........ 39,321 296,830 
Same period, 1927 ........ 76,359 420,838 


NOTES 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., is calling on the trade in eastern 
Louisiana, 


E. B. Terry, of the Sperry Flour Mills 
Co., San Francisco, was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 


A. J. Palermo, of John E. Koerner & 
Co., Inc., is on a-short business trip in 
the central part of the state. 

W. J. Smith was re-elected president 
of the New Orleans Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting on April 
25. All other officers and directors also 
were re-elected. They are Alphonse 
Cuquet vice president, W. J. Jung treas- 
urer, and A. A. Larose secretary. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oS 
CHAIN ORGANIZATION EXPANDS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri-Illinois 
Stores Co., which owns and operates the 
Piggly Wiggly stores in St. Louis and 
vicinity, has purchased the 41 Kohn gro- 
cery stores in this city, which are now 
operated under the management of the 
Piggly Wiggly Co., but with no change 
in name or personnel. The Missouri- 
Illinois Stores Co. was incorporated in 
1923, when it took over the 49 Piggly 
Wiggly stores then operated here, and 
since then it has opened 60 new stores 
and 102 meat markets in Greater St. 
Louis. During the last year it has added 
28,000 square feet of floor space to its 
warehouse, which is equipped with a 
modern bakery. 

oo > 

The elevator at Salina previously 
owned and operated by L. O. Baber has 
been purchased by Frank Madden, who 
has operated elevators at several places 
in this vicinity. 
















WEEDING OUT THE UNFIT 

UT of a welter of conflicting opin- 

ions and evidence as to the state of 
the winter wheat flour milling industry 
in Ontario there is gradually emerging 
in the minds of well-informed observers 
a general feeling that this branch is 
reaching a state of stability which it has 
not known in 15 years or more. That 
number of years ago there were at least 
400 mills making winter wheat flour 
(more or less exclusively) in this prov- 
ince. Changing conditions then began to 
weed out the smaller and less efficient 
plants, and the process has been going 
on ever since, 

Perhaps the chief of these adverse fac- 
tors was the rapid increase of hydro- 
electric power installations in all settled 
parts of Ontario, with consequent reduc- 
tions in cost of power to manufacturing 
plants. At this stage the country miller, 
who was operating on waterpower of his 
own, began to find that he was no better 
off, so far as cost of power was con- 
cerned, than his neighbor who was using 
electricity, while at the same time he was 
losing in other ways. The war covered 
up one stage of the process of eliminat- 
ing the smaller and less economically 
well-founded country milling plants, but 
at this distance in the post-war period 
one can easily see what was then happen- 
ing and is continuing to happen. 

In the end it is probable that the win- 
ter wheat mills of this province will be 
reduced to a score or more of modern 
and highly efficient plants under good 
management, having cheap power and 
proper accounting systems. Mills that 
have no facilities for writing letters or 
attending to telegrams and_ cables 
promptly sooner or later will be down 
and out, while the survivors will com- 
pare with the best of the big spring 
wheat milling companies in general effi- 
ciency and fitness for their job. 

It is possible that there may be some 
amalgamations among this class of mills, 
which will probably be all to the good 
so far as overhead costs are concerned. 
At any rate, the process described is 
going on, though its ultimate outcome 
may not be definitely forecast. 

Already a few mills are approximating 
to these qualifications, and there are no 
others operating in Canada that are do- 
ing as well as these in point of net 
profits, month by month, the years 
around. 


oS 
TORONTO 


Last week was a disappointing one for 
millers of spring wheat flour. The course 
of wheat prices was erratic, and had 
the effect of keeping buyers out of the 
market. The purchases made were lim- 
ited in quantity and mostly in mixed car 
lots. On April 27 a 8c rise in wheat 
forced flour up another 10c, which re- 
tarded buying more than ever. Quota- 
tions, April 28, with comparisons: 


April 28 April 21 
SE. we cab heasecses $8.70 $8.60 
UNE Vi See wsctsteecsetes 8.45 8.35 
Second patent ..........6:. 8.10 8.00 
DRO. « 6.0-0.6-0.004.0 7.90 7.80 
.. 1... 2B 7.00 6.90 
SS OEE Succ ec cecvee 7.40 7.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.40 7.30 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
had a poor week. Mills are short of 
wheat, and have little flour to offer, but, 
in any case, it could not be sold at pres- 
ent prices. Quotations, April 28: best 
quality soft patents $8.40 bbl, seconds 
$7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade ‘$8, sec- 
onds $7.80, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars; 
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bulk lots export patent, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard freights, $6.30@6.50; Montreal, 
in secondhand jutes $6.50, Toronto $6.30. 
Export Trade.—Foreign business in 
springs suffered from the same adverse 
causes as the domestic trade. Limited 
quantities were sold to the United King- 
dom and Europe, but there was no heart 
in the business. Cabled quotations fol- 
lowed the movements of Winnipeg wheat 
from day to day. Compared with a 
week ago, mill prices are 1s 9d higher. 
Quotations, April 28: best quality export 
patent springs 41s 3d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., London or Liverpool, May 
seaboard loading; Glasgow, 3d more. 
Ontario winters met with little demand 
for export. Other countries with cheaper 
flour to offer got the business. A nomi- 
nal price for good quality 90 per cent 
patent would be 42s, in jute, May sea- 
board, but no sales were reported. 


NOTES 


Shipments of flour for export from 
Canada in March showed decided im- 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


provement over previous months since 
November. The total from both coasts 
was 1,141,896 bbls. 

Spring seeding in Ontario is hardly 
started. The season has been cold and 
backward, but is improving, Some plow- 
ing has been done in the earlier south- 
western districts. The winter wheat crop 
is said to be mostly in good condition. 
No serious damage from heaving has 
been reported. 


William Gordon Browne, son of W. B. 
Browne, of W. B. Browne & Co., flour 
merchants, Toronto, and owner of the 
Norval (Ont.) Flour Mills, was in a 
motor accident recently when his car was 
hit and badly damaged by a Canadian 
National radial car. Luckily, Mr. Browne 
escaped serious injury, and so also did 
his two children who accompanied him. 

The Hon. Lincoln Goldie, provincial 
secretary of Ontario and formerly one 
of the most popular flour millers of this 
province, is on a vacation for the benefit 
of his health. Since he went into the 
































(THE above picture,.taken by C. F. G. Raikes, European manager 

of The Northwestern Miller, on his recent tour of the Medi- 
terranean flour markets, shows flour from the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., being transported on the back of a donkey 
in Tangier, Morocco. Donkeys are largely used there as a means 
of transport. Large quantities of flour are carried in this way by 
strings of donkeys and small ponies to towns and villages in the 
interior of Morocco. The donkey seen in the picture is carrying five 
sacks of 140 lbs each—two on each side and one in the center— 
which. is a considerable weight for so small an animal, especially 
as very steep hills have to be traversed. 
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business of helping to govern Ontario 
Mr. Goldie has worked vastly harder 
than ever he did when he was working 
for himself, and this province has sel- 
dom had a better cabinet minister than 
he. Old friends in the trade will be 
gratified to know that he is having a 
vacation, and will earnestly hope that it 
may restore him to health. 


James Playfair, head of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, has returned 
from an extended vacation in California. 
Mr. Playfair has large interests in the 
Great Lakes shipping and grain trades, 
and is shortly to extend the latter con- 
siderably by the erection of a large ter- 
minal elevator on the harbor front at 
Toronto. He has taken an active per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., ever since 
that company was organized, and to as 
great an extent as possible he keeps 
himself in touch with the details of its 
management. 


In a review of the Canadian financial 
situation published in a Montreal paper 
lately, a statement was made that in this 
crop year Canadian mills have been able 
so far to show a gain of 48 per cent in 
their profits, compared with 1926-27. It 
would be interesting to know how these 
figures were arrived at, as there are no 
statistics available in the trade that 
would give anybody information upon 
which to base such a comparison. The 
statement may be true, and if so will be 
a subject of rejoicing in milling circles, 
but it is feared that the writer was bas- 
ing his conclusions upon an exceedingly 
narrow foundation of facts. 

oo > 
WINNIPEG 


Domestic sales of flour in western Can- 
ada showed a slight improvement last 
week, but prices remained unchanged. 
Export business continues light, the 
erratic fluctuations in wheat prices re- 
cently having curtailed this trade. Mills, 
while not operating to capacity, are run- 
ning quite steadily, and some report a 
much better bakers’ business. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 28, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and _ first 
clears at $7.65; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Bakers pat- 
ents still are quoted at $7.80, car lots. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


Colonel L. M. Cosgraves, Canadian 
trade commissioner, Shanghai, China, is 
expected to visit Winnipeg at an early 
date. He is en route to Ottawa from 
the Orient. 


Warm weather in southern Alberta 
last week resulted in much threshing of 
grain that has been in stook all winter, 
and farmers’ deliveries are now around 
500,000 bus wheat daily. 


oo > 


MONTREAL 

An advance of 10c was made in the 
price of spring wheat flour on April 27. 
Business is reported to be quiet, the 
bulk of it being confined to deliveries 
on old contracts. The usual small vol- 
ume is transacted on the new basis. 

The port of Montreal is now open, and 
local millers are looking for a revival of 
export business. A number of bids have 
been received recently, but business 1s 
quiet. 

Domestic quotations, April 27: first 
patent $8.70 bbl, patent $8.45, second 
patent $8.10, export patent $7.90, jutes, 
net cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

A fair business is reported in winter 
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wheat flour, and prices are steady. Quo- 
tations at Montreal on April 27 for car 
lots, secondhand jutes, were $6.10@6.20 
bbl. 
NOTES 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., now on 
a business trip to Europe, is expected 
home about May 10. 


The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, a member 
of the Canadian government, speaking at 
a recent banquet, expressed the opinion 
that in the near future the port of Que- 
bec will be open the year around. He 
looks forward to the handling of consid- 
erable quantities of grain at Quebec 
then. 


The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association held a 
meeting at Toronto on April 24. E. V. 
Morphet, traffic manager for the Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., chairman 
of the committee, was present as well 
as a number of other traffic officers in 
Canadian mills and the secretary of the 
association, J. L. V. Mallette. 

oo DS 
MILL MERGER IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

Pracue, CzecnostovaKria. — According 
to a report of the Ajencja Wshodnia, 
negotiations are being carried on between 
Czechian, Hungarian and Austrian mills 
with the object of a merger. Represen- 
tatives of these concerns will meet in 
Prague and discuss the matter. 





BRITISH EMPIRE TRADING 
WEEK IN CANADA 


LAST week was Empire Trading 
Week throughout all the British 
dominions, including Canada. Prob- 
ably the outside world does not 
realize to what an extent this move- 
ment among British people to give 
their own kinsmen at home and 
abroad all possible preference when 
purchasing goods has spread. It is 
not like the British to put any limita- 
tions upon their freedom to buy 
wherever they like, and in all times 
gone by there has been a singular 
lack of what in some other countries 
is regarded as a patriotic duty in this 
respect. However, the British are 
catching the idea now, and it was 
really inspiring to see the enthusiasm 
that swept over Canadian people in 
purchasing British goods during Em- 
pire Week. Of course the stores fea- 
tured the event, and with a lavish 
display of flags made it impossible to 
forget the significance of the six days. 
Not very much would be gained 
if the spirit engendered by such an 
event were to have evaporated on 
Saturday night. It is the hope of 
those who created this movement 
that the practice of buying nothing 
but British goods for one week will 
so impress every one that it will 
continue throughout the year. It is 
also hoped that the mere matter of 
looking for British goods in retail 
trading shops will educate the public 
to the enormous variety of such that 
is available. Practically every human 
want can be met in every Canadian 
city from the stocks of British pro- 
duction that are now being displayed. 
Another explanation of this move- 
ment is that it is one of self-defense. 
Other countries have been busily en- 
gaged ever since the war in closing 
their markets to British products, or 
at least making it as difficult as pos- 
sible for any such to come in. This 
being the case, the British have no 
other alternative than to confine their 
buying as much as possible to their 
own circle of countries until the mad- 
ness of overprotection subsides in 
other lands with which they would 
like to trade, but cannot. In this 
particular connection the word 
“trade” is being used in its best 
sense, namely, that of an interchange. 
It is easy enough for any one to buy 
anything he may want, whether it is 
made at home or abroad, but the 
matter of selling what is produced at 
home is not so easy, hence Empire 
Trading Week. 


A. H. Bailey. 
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The Old Gustin Mill, Vittoria, Ont. 


HE original Gustin Mill was erected on the old mill site on Young’s Creek 
just east of Vittoria, by John Gustin, who was a United Empire loyalist 
of New York. He came to the Long Point district in 1797 and drew this 
lot as a government grant, and erected the mill in 1808, The oak tree which 
furnished the shaft for the big undershot water wheel stood in the forest about 
three miles north of Vittoria, and when it was felled and the timber prepared 


for removal, it required 14 yoke of oxen to haul it to the mill. 


It was over 


3 feet in diameter and the arms framed into it were 14 feet long, making a 


wheel over 90 feet in circumference. 


It was a red letter day for the Long Point settlers when the first local 
grist mill made its appearance. At first they were compelled to go all the way 
to the Niagara River to get their grinding done or else be content with the home 
process of crushing the grain in a “stump mortar.” 

An incident furnishes an idea of prices and transportation charges at that 
time. James McCall turned in wheat at the Gustin Mill in 1810 and had it 


manufactured into flour. 


Two hundred barrels of the flour were shipped to 


Quebec, where it sold for $16 bbl. The charges for freight and inspection at 
Montreal were $3 bbl. This wheat averaged about 40 bus an acre, and was 
marketed, as will be seen by the above figures, at over $2.50 net per bu. 

The mill was partly destroyed by fire about 18 years ago, and the illustra- 
tion shows another building which stood near by, used as a storehouse, which 
was moved over on the original foundation and is still in operation under the 
present ownership of Ellwood Smith, a veteran’ of the World War. The mill 
has a capacity of 25 bbls, and also does a general chopping and feed business. 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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Wheat Funds for Co-operative Investigation 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


HIS year’s expenditures out of the 

‘fund available in Alberta from the 

surplus moneys of the war-time 
Canada wheat board will be made in be- 
half of various forms of co-operative ef- 
fort in agricultural industry. An insti- 
tute of co-operation is to be held at the 
University of Alberta the last week of 
June, and it is expected that 1,000 or 
more farm and grain trade people from 
all parts of the province will attend. 
The program will cover the whole range 
of co-operative production and market- 
ing, with a number of outside Canadian 
and American experts, besides some of 
the Alberta leaders, as speakers and 
lecturers. 

It will be the first time that an insti- 
tute of this sort has been held in the Ca- 
nadian West, but if it proves to be the 
success anticipated it will likely be made 
an annual or biennial event, with prob- 
ably a series of local institutes at cen- 
tral points throughout the farming coun- 
try. The cost will be met from the 
wheat board surplus, Alberta’s share of 
which was $112,000. The legislature de- 
cided a year ago that this sum, principal 
and interest, should be used in research 
and educational work for the general ad- 
vancement of agriculture, and a board of 
trustees was established for administering 
it and organizing the various events or 
investigations under its auspices. Ex- 
cept for sending a delegation to the 
American Institute of Co-operation at 
Northwestern University, Chicago, last 
summer, the week’s program in June will 
be the first definite piece of work under- 
taken. 

Wheat pools naturally will figure 
largely in this program, but other forms 
of co-operative effort also will be dis- 
cussed. Alberta already has, for in- 
stance, cattle, dairy, egg, and poultry 
pools, in addition to its history. making 
wheat pool, and the trustees of the sur- 
plus fund have it in mind to consider the 
whole question of co-operation from eco- 


nomic, industrial, and community angles. 
Co-operative buying as well as selling 
likely will be included in the list of sub- 
jects. 

AN INQUIRY INTO LIVE STOCK 


In Saskatchewan the first line of in- 
terest taken up under the auspices of 
the surplus wheat board funds was an 
inquiry into the live stock industry, for 
which a special commission was appoint- 
ed last year. This commission has done 
its work and made a report, which rec- 
ommends co-operative marketing, a fur- 
ther survey ‘of the bacon trade possibili- 
ties, various steps toward the improve- 
ment of live stock by breeding and grad- 
ing, establishment of feeding stations, 
and the creation of a Canadian depart- 
ment or bureau of agricultural economics 
to study data on marketing and other 
problems affecting the agricultural in- 
dustry of the dominion. The Saskatche- 
wan investigation seems to have given 
satisfaction, as a first fruits from the 
fund, with general approval of the way 
the money has been spent. 

There is reason to believe that sub- 
stantial benefits will accrue in the next 
few years from the operations of the 
surplus wheat board funds. It will be 
seen that somewhat broad lines are be- 
ing followed in their expenditure. While 
the original capital was created by and 
for the grain growers exclusively, the po- 
sition taken in the western provinces was 
that when the wheat board passed out, 
because there was no further need of it, 
the money left over to its credit should 
be made use of in the promotion of ag- 
ricultural interests in general, and that 
is the course now being followed. The 
Alberta board, after prosecuting its 
present inquiry into co-operation, prob- 
ably will take up some form of agricul- 
tural research work. 

- - 


The importance of cultivating closer 


relations with Scotland as a customer for 
Alberta wheat was stressed by R. A. 
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MacPherson, a director of the provincial 
wheat pool, on his return from a trip to 
the Old Country. It was a mistake, he 
said, to suppose that Scots live entirely 
on porridge, for, as a matter of fact, they 
are the best buyers of high grade wheat. 
Mr. MacPherson looks for greatly in- 
creased export business with both Eng- 
land and Scotland, notwithstanding cer- 
tain unfavorable conditions. Depression 
in the agricultural industries across the 
ocean, resulting from poor crops and 
low prices, necessarily is affecting the 
situation, but there will be a demand for 
quality farm products from Canada that 
it will be good business to meet as fully 
and as well as possible. 
* ~ 


More interest in barley as a profitable 
grain crop in Alberta is likely to result 
from efforts now being made both to im- 
prove the quality of barley seed and to 
widen the market for the yield. There is 
no question that barley has for many 
years been generally discounted in favor 
of wheat, but the value of this grain for 
feeding purposes is now being stressed. 
Alberta farmers who can raise wheat and 
oats are not disposed to give up much of 
their acreage to the less profitable barley 
crop, and the conditions in this province 
are quite different from those in Mani- 
toba, which is said to produce now near- 
ly half the barley crop of Canada. In 
the large, however, there likely will be 
a substantial increase in this crop even 
in Alberta, and a representative of the 
province has been put on the seed com- 
mittee in the person of Major H. G. L. 
Strange. 

oS 
Canada—Milling in February 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in February, 1928, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 
WORE siccesese 3,012,248 3,724,608 6,736,856 
CREE os eccccuves 422,640 399,417 822,057 
ee 29,444 25,996 55,440 
Buckwheat .... | ree 8,341 
ee 128,924 22,241 151,165 
Mixed grain ... 1,207,563 23,678 1,231,241 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Feb- 
ruary, 1928: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 125,365 205,856 331,221 
Manitoba 2 patent. 128,942 229,510 358,452 





Ont. wint. straight 76,350 ...... 76,350 
All OCINGTS .ccccess 297,054 249,845 546,899 

Totals, flour..... 627,711 685,211 1,312,922 

Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour ..... 2,688 12,159 14,847 
BGM vencevesvccsnees 9,693 11,960 21,653 
Shorts and middlings. 14,336 16,242 30,578 
All other offal ....... 2,262 2,038 4,300 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ........ 236,546 921,144 1,157,690 
Rolled oats ..... 3,409,844 4,792,207 8,202,051 
Barley, pot and 

DE osccecnce 149,386 95,580 244,966 
Corn flour and 

ree DGSECGR  cvsese 1,815,642 
Buckwheat flour. 144,343 ...... 144,343 


Total products in months of October, No- 
vember and December, 1927, and January, 
1928 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— -Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 518 578 484 384 
Manitoba 2 patent. 428 458 380 341 
Ont. wint. straight. 58 44 87 78 














All othere ...ccces 901 927 675 681 
Totals, flour ....1,905 2,007 1,626 1,485 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 10 11 14 9 

BPR ccccesovccece 28 31 27 24 

Shorts and middl’gs 44 44 37 33 

All other offal..... 6 8 7 5 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal ......... 857 1,538 1,527 1,563 

Rolled oats ...... 10,793 12,027 13,207 10,898 

Barley, pot and 
oy ee 554 621 382 281 

Corn flour and 
eerie 2,248 1,952 707 810 

Buckwheat flour... 431 563 437 144 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from March 1, 1927, to Feb. 29, 1928, in 
barrels: 





EPP Tre re Cees erie 1,454,592 
EE inks H6RK0- 06056400090 s0e wO806 1,154,068 
+6 4:640 60204006 ¥.0%0p 648 00.6.6 860 1,455,461 
RASS INR CRSAIE TP ann ee fier ie 1,314,212 
_, SPST re ce rreee Cree ye le 1,019,188 
Rint ities ri B 0-0 6 tot dintd kb 1,157,963 
PED cc teesecaccosacesvensens 1,527,617 
Dr Ckesta bern cache avscetctvese 2,005,314 
EP re eee eT eT 2,120,116 
SND | 5. 0 8.9)0 % 6.0.n:s 010 O0% Dee Deee.s 1,766,869 
SEY a: dea cies sek wie aed creed Oat 1,578,784 
 cevws «cig b6 6d 6mt 660d 0CR eS 1,464,426 

- ss SEL EV ETE LT OC PER OT TCL EEN ES 18,018,510 


The 1,000,000-bu elevator of the Pana- 
ma Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd., in course 
of construction at Victoria, B. C., is ex- 
pected to be completed in time for op- 
eration on the 1928 crop. 
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POLISH MILLS SUFFERING 
FROM SHORTAGE OF WHEAT 


Hameburc, Germany.—The margin of 
profit to the Polish grain dealers having 
become so narrow,—equivalent, it is said, 
to only about 24%2c per 100 kilos,—they 
have practically withdrawn from _busi- 
ness, leaving it to mills to cover their 
own requirements. 

The extension of the wheat import 
prohibition has led to a considerable 
shortage of grain. Dealers with stocks 
to dispose of are waiting for a better 
market, and withdrawing their goods. 
This has placed mills in a precarious po- 
sition, as their supplies are nearly ex- 
hausted. The East Upper Silesian mills 
are getting their wheat chiefly from the 
Posen district. Owing to financial rea- 
sons, they have been unable to purchase 
sufficient quantities of rye, so even with 
the increased demand for rye flour they 
hardly can derive profit. 

Rye is bought by these mills partly in 
Posen and partly in Galicia. 

In this connection it is stated that at 
Lublin, Poland, the building of a large 
grain elevator has recently been started, 
destined for the storage of future state 
grain reserves. The plan for a second 
elevator at Bromberg is being worked 
out, and preparatory measures for the 
building of a third one at Warsaw are 
under way. These three elevators will 
be put into operation before June. 

oo SDS 


REGULAR FLOUR SUPPLY FOR 
RUSSIAN URBAN POPULATION 


Lonvon, Eno.—The Russian govern- 
ment is reported to have succeeded in 
securing a regular flour supply for the 
Russian towns till the beginning of the 
next crop year. 

Those acquainted with agricultural 
conditions in the Soviet Union are con- 
sidering this information as_ reliable. 
Only in Odessa, it is said, have difficulties 
arisen because of special local conditions. 
It is reported that consumptive associa- 
tions at Moscow are suffering from a 
shortage of eggs and butter, so that num- 
bers of people stand in queues waiting 
their turn. However, the same articles 
are obtainable from private dealers in 
sufficient quantities, though at higher 
prices. 

On the other hand, the improved sup- 
ply of domestic markets caused by com- 
pulsory government measures has seri- 
ously affected the export of Russian 
grain, and in consequence thereof the 
Russian commercial balance. Whereas, 
before the war, the grain export amount- 
ed to about 12,000,000 tons, it declined to 
3,000,000 in 1925, and for the current 
year is estimated at only 800,000. 

oS 
FAMINE IN BULGARIA 

Lonpon, Eno.—It is reported in the 
Times that a very serious famine exists 
in the mountain districts of Bulgaria. 
There is a shortage of food, both for 
man and beast, and many cases of death 
by starvation have been reported. It is 
feared that these conditions may spread 
to other parts of the country. Owing to 
the partial crop failure last year, sup- 
plies of grain will not be sufficient to 
last until the next crop. 

o> 
EXPROPRIATION IN UKRAINE 

Lonpon, Eno.—Reprisals against the 
Russian farmers charged with opposition 
to the government policy with regard to 
domestic grain supply and with specula- 
tive manipulations on the grain market 
are being continued to an increased ex- 
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tent. Nearly 40,000 acres of land be- 
longing to large farmers have already 
been expropriated, and a further 75,000 
will follow. About 3,700 cases of expro- 
priation still are in court, all relating 
to Ukraine farmers. 
oo SD 
VISITORS IN LONDON 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, returned to London after an ex- 
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tended tour on the Continent, prior to 
sailing for home on the Leviathan on 
April 24. 

C. C. Bovey, a director of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, arrived 
in London early in April and called at 
this office. Accompanied by his wife,’ 
he had been making an extended Medi- 
terranean cruise, which was very much 
enjoyed. Mr. and Mrs. Bovey sailed for 
home on April 14. 
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Interesting Test of Imported and Home 
Milled Flour Weights 


Lonpnon, Ena. 

OME observations in The National 
S Association Review in regard to the 

respective weight of a bag of home 
milled flour and of imported flour have 
been made by “Observer.” He also has 
been making tests, and from the loss in 
weight that often occurs in a bag of 
home milled flour after being stored in a 
warm, dry room for several days, his 
deductions are that there is too much 
moisture in the flour when it leaves the 
mill, whereas imported flour, urider the 
same test, lost very little weight. 

“Observer” and a friend were talking 
of the weight of flour, when two loads 
arrived in the yard. One of them was 
local milled, the other, imported. Be- 
cause of the conversation, the weight of 
every sack in both cases was taken. On 
the home milled delivery only two sacks 
were found to scale a full 280 lbs; the 
remainder ran from a half pound to two 
pounds short. The imported flour was 
likewise weighed and in no case did it 
weigh less than 280 Ibs, while in a num- 
ber of cases the weight was 281. On the 
total load of home milled flour the short 
weight was 44 lbs. 

It transpired that the flour was sold 
“well matured,” and it had been in store 
for many weeks. Any flour, if kept in a 
dry store, will lose weight, especially at 
certain seasons of the year, but to lose 
44 lbs on a delivery of 25 sacks made 
“Observer” ask the question, “Was there 
too much water in the flour to begin 
with?” 

At this suggestion his friend made 





some tests. In seven days there was a 
further loss of 2 lbs from each sack, and 
the next seven days 1 lb. 

Turning to the imported flour, “Ob- 
server” remarks that he had been told 
that American flour is always scaled 
light, because American millers know 
that it will absorb sufficient moisture on 
the ocean journey to make it scale full 
weight when it arrives. In the case of 
this particular lot of imported flour 
every (140-lb) bag was full weight, car- 
rying a half pound extra. At the end 
of the seven days 20 per cent (five 
sacks) of the imported flour had lost 
1% lbs weight on each sack but in a 
further seven days practically no loss 
was recorded. 

He goes on to say: “I can easily un- 
derstand loss by evaporation, and was 
surprised at the increase in proportion 
of loss in home milled flour later on, but 
I was equally surprised to note that the 
imported flour, under absolutely the same 
conditions, showed very little differénce, 
some sacks standing on end and others 
lying on their sides.” 

The following table shows the facts in 
pounds: 





he} 7 
2 Ss 
£2 Ez 3 
2% 2 5 
Se § Se F FG 8 
Flour oo @ 8? 6B \. 4 
Received 278 2 279 1 280 oe 
7 days. 276% 1% 277% 1% 278% 1% 
14 days. 274% 2 275% 2 278% % 
21 days. 274 % 275% ... 278% ° 
Totals 6 ~» 4% ore | | 


DURING his recent Mediterranean trip, C. F. G. Raikes, of London, European 

manager of The Northwestern Miller, visited many flour importers. In 
the above engraving Mr. Raikes, seated, is shown in the office of G. & X. Xan- 
thopoulo, flour importers, Alexandria. Xen. Xanthopoulo, right, is a member of 
the firm. His son, P. Xanthopoulo, is on the left. 
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SPILLERS AGAIN PAYING 
ORDINARY SHARE DIVIDEND 


Lonpvon, Ene.—Spillers, Ltd., London, 
reports that it is again able to pay a 
dividend on ordinary shares of 5 per 
cent, which will amount to £90,000. In 
1925 the company suffered a severe re- 
verse of fortune, after many years of 
successful trading, but it reorganized the 
business by making extensive administra- 
tive changes, and the following year 
showed a profit balance of £80,741, of 
which £54,865 was required for prefer- 
ence dividend. The balance remaining 
was carried forward, and this year there 
is sufficient profit available to resume the 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

oS 


MEASURES TAKEN AGAINST 
POLISH GRAIN SPECULATION 


Hamsvrc, Germany.—The Polish gov- 
ernment has decided to take strong 
measures to prevent prices being forced 
up by grain speculators. All credits 
to them will be canceled, taxes will be 
collected with great strictness, and cus- 
toms facilities will be withdrawn. Very 
probably the prohibition on the import 
of wheat will be abolished, as at present 
the price of foreign wheat is about 40 
American cents per 100 kilos below that 
of inland wheat. 

In the meantime, the semiofficial Epoka 
states that several Warsaw mills have 
closed, as milling on the basis of the new 
normalization regulations does not yield 
a reasonable profit, while an advance of 
flour prices is prohibited. 

oo 

DIRECTOR OF HOVIS, LTD., DEAD 

Lonpon, Ene.—On April 7 Thomas 
Cliffe Fitton, managing director of Ho- 
vis, Ltd., London, died after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was 73 years 
of age, but had retained his business 
ability and energy up to the end. He 
had been managing director of Hovis, 
Ltd., for 31 years, and the success of 
the firm was largely due to his excellent 
judgment and organizing powers. In 
1903 he made a tour of the United States 
with the Hon. Thomas Wiles, of Joseph 
Wiles & Son, Ltd., London, going as 
far west as Minneapolis. He was a lover 
of horses, and in his early days drove a 
four-in-hand and rode _ horseback, his 
greatest pleasure being to follow the 
hounds. 

oo > 
A NEW WHEAT BELT 

Lonpon, Ene.—Western Australia has 
come very much to the fore this year, for 
the reason that it alone of all the prov- 
inces of the great commonwealth has 
raised a bumper wheat crop. Elsewhere 
there has been a partial failure, leaving 
practically no surplus for export. The 
crop secured in Western Australia this 
season totals 35,000,000 bus and with a 
steady development of the state it is 
likely to raise far larger ones in the 
future. Various schemes are on foot for 
providing water and constructing roads 
and railroads, and there is a very satis- 
factory inflow of immigrants. 

oo > 

DEATH OF LIVERPOOL VETERAN 

Liverroo,, Enc.—James Bibby, chair- 
man of James Bibby & Sons, Ltd., seed 
crusher and oil cake manufacturer, died 
recently, aged 76. Together with his 


brother, Joseph, he founded the firm 
many years ago. Their father was 4 
miller at Conder, near Lancaster, who 
opened a warehouse for the sale of grain 
and flour, and placed Joseph in charge 
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of it: Later on James also became as- 
sociated with Joseph in the management 
of this business, and as a side line they 
both experimented to discover the best 
flesh forming and milk producing food 
for cattle. This led to their establishing 
oil cake mills, which eventually were 
burned, but later rebuilt with modern 
equipment. In November, 1911, a great 
misfortune befell the firm through an 
explosion at its mills, whereby 36 em- 
ployees lost their lives, and many were 
injured. The disaster created much pub- 
lic sympathy, and a public subscription 
for the relief of the injured and the de- 
pendents of those who were killed was 
proposed, but the firm undertook the 
sole responsibility of compensating all 
concerned, and by its attitude won gold- 
en praise. The business has continued to 
prosper, and is well known throughout 
the north of England. 
oo 
NEW FEEDINGSTUFFS ACT 

Lonnpon, Ene.—On July 1 an act will 
come into force in regard to fertilizers 
and feedingstuffs, and the National As- 
sociation of British & Irish Millers has 
appointed an offals committee to thor- 
oughly consider all its provisions and 
their effect on the trade. This committee 
has compiled a valuable memorandum, 
which has been published for the benefit 
of members of the association. 

It has been suggested that some name 
should be chosen or invented for general 
application to certain classes of offals. 
Another suggestion is that one or more 
names should be registered by the asso- 
ciation, and that members thereof, un- 
dertaking to comply with a specification, 
eventually to be decided upon, should be 
empowered to use such a_ trademark. 
However, before these suggestions can 
be considered a system of grading, based 
upon a declaration of fiber content, must 
be decided on, but difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in securing agreement as to 
the percentage of fiber content which 
should be the dividing line between fine 
offals and bran. 

Under the new act, millers are com- 
pelled to declare the fiber content of 
their offals, and the margin of variation 
must only be 124% per cent. The millers 
tried to get this margin increased to 20 
per cent, but without success. 

oe > 

SPRATT’S HAS SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

Lonnon, Eno.—Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., 
manufacturer of ship biscuits, dog bis- 
cuits and poultry foods of all kinds, re- 
cently held its forty-second annual gen- 
eral meeting, in London. There has been 
an expansion of trade during the year, 
and an increasing business is being done 
abroad, the company shipping products 
to the United States, Canada, Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. Directors 
reported a record year in regard to the 
live stock department, both in the pur- 
chase and shipment of all kinds of ani- 
mals. After paying 2s 6d per share 
dividend for the year, £30,000 were 
placed to reserve and £5,000 to the pen- 
sion fund, while £17,315 were carried 
forward to the next account. 

oo] 
OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IrELAND.—Business in import- 
ed oatmeal is a thing of the past, at any 
rate until such time as a good crop of 
oats enables America and Canada to 
come into line with the offers of home 
mills. Even Germany seems to have 
dropped out of the competition. 

oS 
SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Berrast, IrELANv.—Shipments of flour 
to Belfast for the week ending March 31 
were 1,000 sacks, bringing the total since 
Aug. 1 to 118,000. Shipments to Dublin 
for the same week were 1,000 sacks, a 
total of 163,000 since Aug. 1. 


oo > 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
Sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


m—Week ending——, 


From— April 6 Mch. 30 April 8 
United States— - 1928 1928 1927 

Se 1,000 7,360 1,925 

Ieee 500 o ais aise 
Canada—aAtlantic .... rr 4,975 3,250 
RRP 4,000 800 10,796 
NR aiais oars le 0's. 5,880 5,642 15,923 
Continent ........... 1,750 3,133 1,520 
4k SS 746 cs Ys 
Coastwise ........... 1,280 1,740 2,640 
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CHICAGO 


The high prices have checked interest 
in flour buying. This is especially true 
of bread flour, as buyers believe that 
the market is a speculative one. Their 
policy is to take on only immediate re- 
quirements. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales of patents 
were negligible last week. Only press- 
ing needs were covered by the trade. 
Clears moved better, and sales of 2,000 
and 1,000 bbls were made. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales of south- 
western brands were mainly in —_ 
car lots or less. Millers have been hold- 
ing prices quite firm, and the trade is 
not sold on present levels. Shipping 
directions continue good. 

Soft Winter Flour.—The sensational 
strength in soft wheat has aroused the 
local trade, which has been buying in 
small lots for some weeks. Last week, 
despite the high prices, considerable busi- 
ness was done. Purchases ranged from 
single cars up to 3,000 bbls, of which a 
good portion was from Pacific Coast 
mills. Some mills have withdrawn offer- 
ings, and when a buyer is in the market 
considerable shopping around is neces- 
sary before the order is filled. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, 
April 28, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8@8.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.55@8.25, first clear $5.95@6.60, 
second clear $4.50@4.90; hard winter 
short patent $7.85@8.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.35@8.25, straight $7.20@7.80, first 
clear $5.85@6.35; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@9.50, standard patent $8.10@ 
9, straight $7.90@8.40, first clear $6.60 
@7.25. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas was 
dull last week. Current trading was 
very light, a little reselling being report- 
ed. On April 28, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 4%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 44%4c; No. 3 semolina, 4c; durum 
patent, 4@4'c; special grade, 4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mme SEsEB 2. ccvccnsseses 30,400 76 
Previous week ............ 35,590 89 
TOP BOO u:00% 6 625058200068 33,000 82 
TWO YOArS AGO ..ccccscece 34,000 85 


NOTES 


The daylight saving ordinance in Chi- 
cago became effective April 29, to con- 
tinue until Sept. 30. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is spending 
several days in Chicago. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, spent 
a few days here last week. 

Harry Shere, of Van Dusen-Harring- 
ton, Inc., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
April 27, calling on the trade. 

M. E. Grant, of the coarse grain de- 
partment of the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, was on "change April 27. 

The first boat to clear here this season 
left South Chicago April 24 with 100,000 
bus corn and 40,000 bus oats for Col- 
lingwood, Georgian Bay. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, spent 
a few days in Chicago and Milwaukee 
last week, leaving later on a_ business 
trip to the East and the Southeast. 


The Morris Milling Co., which has had 
its office in the Marquette Building, will 
be located at 105 West Monroe Street, 
having rented part of P. P. Croarkin’s 
space. This company’s mill is located at 
Morris, Ill. 

J. P. Parks, of the J. P. Parks Co., 
feed broker, Kansas City, spent most of 
last week at his Chicago office. He also 
attended the annual meeting of the 
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American Dry Milk Institute, held at 
the Stevens Hotel, April 27. 


Nelson K. Reese, the well-known flour 
jobber, has been confined to his home for 
a week with illness. During the past 
few days he has been at the Jefferson 
Park Hospital for treatment, but reports 
are that the illness is not serious now. 


P. P. Croarkin, well-known flour bro- 
ker, who has been confined to his home 
by illness for nearly two years, is get- 
ting back into harness rapidly. He is 
doing business at his old office, 105 West 
Monroe Street, and is there practically 
every day. 

Memberships on the Chicago Board of 
Trade sold, April 23, for $11,500, and 
on April 24 for $12,000, a new high 
record. The top level heretofore was 
$11,200, paid in January, 1920. Mem- 
berships have advanced about $3,700 
during the past few weeks. 


Letters have been received here from 
A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, and C. C. Latus, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, 
urging a big attendance from the Chi- 
cago Flour Club to the national conven- 
tion. Three official delegates have been 
elected, but several others are expected 
to attend. 


The week of April 22-28 was Health 
Week in Chicago, and various bakers’ 
organizations co-operated with A. H. 
Kegel, M.D., commissioner of health, and 
health organizations. Pamphlets, con- 
taining an instructive article on bread 
and bakery products, and other health 
advice, were distributed by every baker 
with his bread. ‘The Bakers’ Club of 
Chicago, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, Chi- 
cago South Side Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Polish Bakery Owners’ 
Club co-operated in this work. 


The Illinois commerce commission is 
expected to render a decision soon re- 
granting a permit to the Board of Trade 
Warehouse Corporation to conduct pub- 
lic elevator business as provided for in 
the act passed by the state legislature 
last year. The commission concluded its 
hearings early last week in Chicago. The 
warehouse corporation’s directors con- 
sist of E. E. Brown, vice president First 
National Bank; W. H. Geddes, Illinois 
Merchants’. Trust Co; L. C. Brosseau, 
member of the Board of Trade; E. H. 
Lipsey, of the Norris Grain Co; R. A. 
Cowles, secretary of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


oo 
MILWAUKEE 


Flour buyers have no confidence in the 
market. Those who need flour are tak- 
ing it in small lots or getting it from re- 
sellers who are quoting attractive prices. 
Many of the big buyers are reported 
to have sufficient on order and in stock 
to last almost to the end of the present 
crop year. The rapid gains in the cash 
article are disastrous, creating a worse 
situation than has prevailed at any pre- 
vious time this year. Mill representa- 
tives are unable to interest their cus- 
tomers, as buyers declare the market is 
a speculative one, manipulated from Chi- 
cago on weather reports. Lower limits 
advanced 50c last week and top limits 
20c. Quotations, April 28: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.60@ 
8.35 bbl, straight $7.30@8.05, first clear 
$7@7.40, and second clear $5.70@6.20, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Conflicting crop and weather reports 
are received here regarding the south- 
western crop. Those on ’change are that 
conditions are unfavorable, and that the 
crop will not make a large yield. Mill 
representatives are receiving contrary 
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ones. Flour buyers refuse to place any 
business at the present price level, and 
those who have been taking spring pat- 
ents this year are not even buying those, 
because prices are too high. There are 
reports of considerable reselling, and 
this is hurting the regular market. 
Prices of southwestern flour advanced 
20@50c bbl last week on the increase in 
cash wheat. 

Quotations, April 28: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat flour $7.80@8.10 bbl, 
straight $7.75@7.85, and first clear $6.60 
@6.70, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

* * 

In the receipts of cash grains for 1927, 
Milwaukee ranked among the 15 primary 
markets of the country as follows, ac- 
cording to a report of the Chamber of 
Commerce: wheat, tenth place; corn, sev- 
enth; oats, fourth; barley, fourth; rye, 
fifth; and seventh in the total. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


BREAD ATTACK BY RADIO 
CONDEMNED IN RESOLUTION 


Cuicaco, I1nt.—At the last dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club, held 
the evening of April 19, there was a 
discussion regarding the attacks on white 
flour being made by P. L. Clark, over 
radio station WCFL. A motion was 
adopted, authorizing the appointment of 
a committee to draw up a resolution ob- 
jecting to these vicious attacks, to be 
sent to the Federal Trade Commission 
and the National Federated Flour Clubs 
for action. This committee, composed of 
C. M. Yager, of the Modern Miller, V. 
J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & Co., 
and John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., drew up the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 

Whereas, Attacks disparaging the use 
of white bread by misleading and false 
statements are being made in a manner 
to injure the trade of millers, bakers and 
flour dealers, and decrease the consump- 
tion of wheat products; and 

Whereas, These attacks in many in- 
stances are done for the evident purpose 
of promoting trade in other food prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas, One such attack is being 
broadcasted from WCFL, a radio station 
in Chicago, by P. L. Clark each Wednes- 
day night, at 7 o’clock, in which house- 
wives and members of the American 
Federation of Labor are told in a health 
talk by said P. L. Clark that “the whiter 
the bread the sooner you are dead,” and 
that white bread made with yeast is not 
fit food for hogs and should be shunned 
as food unfit for human consumption; 
and 

Whereas, These statements are false 
and misleading to the public, to the 
American Federation of Labor and to 
the housewives; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Flour Club 
condemns these statements as false and 
misleading, and disparaging to the use 
of white bread, to the detriment of farm- 
ers, millers, bakers, flour distributors and 
the general public; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington, D. C., with 
a request and demand for investigation, 
to check the false and misleading broad- 
casting of P. L. Clark, and to protect 
the public against such broadcasting; be 
it also 

Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the National Federated 
Flour Clubs for aetion in support thereof. 

Copies also were sent to Sydney An- 
derson, president, and A. P. Husband, 
secretary, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and the Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

oo 


BISCUIT AND CRACKER EXHIBITS 

The American Machine & Foundry Co. 
plans to have a large exhibit of ma- 
chinery and supplies at the convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, Chicago, May 
22-24. The National Equipment Co. also 
has reserved space. Hogan, west- 
ern manager of the association, is in 
charge of arrangements for the exhibi- 
tion. 
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STILL THEY COME 


HE list of gullible millers seems never 

ending, and so the unscrupulous 
buyer is permitted, like Tennyson’s 
brook, to “go on forever,” for no sooner 
do the philanthropically inclined mills in 
one territory get wise to the fact that 
they are pursuing a dangerous course in 
not investigating the character and 
standing of a buyer who is unknown to 
them, than others spring up in other ter- 
ritories who seem quite willing to go 
blindly ahead, regardless of consequences 
—which eventually are that the miller 
gets trimmed, 

It is so simple to get information re- 
garding buyers in any market in the 
United States that when one does not 
take the trouble to get it, not much sym- 
pathy ought to be wasted on him, but 
the worst of it is that the effect of this 
lack of business sense is a demoralization 
of the markets in which this flour, when 
rejected by the unreliable buyer, is re- 
sold. On rising markets there is of 
course no trouble, but when wheat prices 
drop, then the fireworks begin. 

At present there is a certain New 
York buyer who evidently has booked 
with a Pacific Coast mill a large quan- 
tity of flour at low prices. This is now 
coming in, and is being sold by this 
“shoestring” buyer at 50@75c under 
present prices. As a result, the market 
is being hurt and the miller is an un- 
conscious assistant in furnishing money 
for the buyer to continue his operations. 
Some day this same mill is going to sell 
this same party a line of flour and the 
market is going to drop—and the miller 
is going to drop a lot of money. 

For about the two hundredth time, 
may it be stated that any of the offices 
of The Northwestern Miller can furnish 
information on the standing of flour buy- 
ers in the markets of the world. By 
using this service much grief can be 
avoided. 

oo 


NEW YORK 

Flour is in rather a peculiar position, 
because, while wheat has advanced rap- 
idly during the last 10 days, mill prices 
have not followed it as closely as they 
ordinarily do. Besides this, local buyers 
who have stocks on hand, instead of tak- 
ing advantage of the advance, have made 
prices to move these stocks that show a 
very small proportion of the increase in 
values represented by the advances in 
wheat. At the same time, these cut 
prices have made it additionally difficult 
for mill representatives to sell flour in 
competition. In a word, the market, at 
present, is in the hands of resellers. 

Reselling Not to Continue—This con- 
dition, however, is not expected to con- 
tinue much longer. Stocks, while never 
heavy, are now considerably lighter than 
they were; consequently, buyers will soon 
be forced into the market for at least 
limited purchases, for which they will 
have to pay mill prices. Buyers are ex- 
tremely bearish, and do not believe in 
the present advances in wheat, regardless 
of the crop news, which seems to be con- 
tinuously of a bullish tendency. As an 
illustration, the buyer’s present idea of 
values is about 60c under present mill 
limits. This, of course, has brought about 
a great disappointment in the volume of 
business, since, in order to substantiate 
their position, buyers are operating on 
very limited stocks and are buying only 
for immediate needs. A good many indi- 
cate that they will continue to do so for 
the balance of this crop, and as prices 
rise this determination seems to be 
strengthened. 

This situation develops several times 
during every crop year. Therefore, just 
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why resellers who have made satisfactory 
purchases do not see the advisability of 
taking advantage of their low-priced 
flour and selling it at a profit, thus keep- 
ing the general level of prices up where 
it should be with reference to wheat val- 
ues, is a question which no one seems 
able to answer, but as in previous in- 
stances of this nature, resellers seem to 
have specialized on price cuts, which not 
only prevent them from making the 
proper profits, but help to demoralize the 
market. 

In periods of light business, such as 
have existed for the past few weeks, 
these conditions are more disastrous than 
when there is a fairly free movement of 
flour on a more stable basis. The range 
is then quiet and, consequently, the basis 
of these resale operations is narrowed so 
that they are not so effective. 

It is felt that, should wheat prices con- 
tinue firm, it will convince at least some 
buyers that there is little chance of a 
serious decline, and some buying for 
other than immediate needs will result. 

Export.—Generally speaking, the ex- 
port market is quiet, and while there 
were some fair clearances for foreign 
markets last week, they consisted of sales 
previously made, and in no way indicated 
any great improvement in foreign 
demand. 

Quotations.—Prices ranged about as 
follows last week, all in jutes: spring 
first patents $9@9.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $8.35@8.75, clears $7.30@7.75; hard 
winter straights, $8@8.60; soft winter 
straights, midwestern mills $9.50, coast 
mills $8.50@8.75. 


FEDERATED CLUBS MEETING 


Members of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, which are to hold their an- 
nual convention at Pittsburgh, May 28- 
29, have received a letter from their 
president, A. P. Cole, in which he states 
that it is planned to give the event an 
“old home week” flavor and furnish an 
opportunity for the old-timers in the 
flour business to get together. Suitable 
entertainment has been arranged to fol- 
low the business sessions, and it is hoped 
that there will be a big attendance. 


NOTES 


Frank A. Hoey, New York export 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has returned from a 
trip to Cuba. 


William B. Hanna, Boston representa- 
tive of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
visitor at the office of the Broenniman 
Co., Inc, 

Walter Thune, eastern credit manager 
at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, made his headquarters 
last week at the New York offices of 
the mill. 


Harry A. Bullis, auditor for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was intro- 
duced on ’change last week by R. F. 
Bausman, export manager for the com- 
pany at New York. 


Fred E. Goodrich, sales manager for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, 
St. Louis, and L. C. Chase, vice president 
and general manager of the same com- 
pany, called at the office of A. S. Leo 
last week. 


Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Baking 
Corporation, New York, who recently 
was operated on for appendicitis, has 
returned home and is reported to be con- 
valescing satisfactorily. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and president of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerte, spent Thursday and 
Friday of last week in New York, fol- 


lowing a visit to his boys at school in 
Concord, N. H. 


Clearances of flour and wheat from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 21, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, continued large, 
and to an unusual number of ports. The 
total was 109,525 bbls, sent to 23 cities, 
the largest shipment being 28,705 to 
Hamburg. Shipments of wheat were 
1,149,977 bus. 


The next meeting of the New York 
Flour Club, Inc., will be held in the 
room of the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange, at 3 p.m., 
instead of at the Luncheon Club. All 
members are urged to attend this meet- 
ing on May 8, when the coming conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs will be discussed. 


J. H. Blake, who has been selling flour 
for A. S. Leo for six years, has now 
been made sales manager. Among ac- 
counts which Mr. Leo has been handling 
in this territory for over 15 years are 
those of the Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., and the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. He 
also represents several others and re- 
cently has added the account of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Milton P. Fuller, 
vice president of Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Minneapolis; J. J. Page, manager 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; Thad L. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City; Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., and of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., who resides in 
Boston; Alexander Stock, of F. W. Stock 
& Sons, millers, Hillsdale, Mich. 


oo 
BUFFALO 


Flour prices advanced 40@50c last 
week, but sales managers reported that 
the trade seemed content to wait until 
the market resumed stability, meanwhile 
satisfying immediate necessities with 
small purchases. Production showed a 
slight increase. Shipping directions were 
slow. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
conditions identical with those that con- 
fronted Buffalo producers. 

Quotations, April 28, cotton 98’s, f.o.b., 
Buffalo: spring patents $9.25@9.45 bbl, 
standard patents $8.95; Kansas short 
patents $9.20, second patents $8.90; No. 
2 semolina, 45%c Ib, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, April 28: spring 
patents $9.55, pastry $9.60, and rye $8.40, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 255,500 193,029 76 
Previous week .. 255,500 189,525 74 
Year ago ....... 238,000 186,711 78 
Two years ago... 238,000 161,281 67 
Three years ago. 238,000 170,080 71 


NOTES 


At the weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Buffalo Flour Club last week, H. 
C. Elwood, president, announced that 
standing committees for the year will be 
appointed before the next meeting. 

Frederick E. Pond, secretary of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo, has returned 
from Washington, where he testified be- 
fore the Senate agricultural committee’s 
hearing on Senator Shipstead’s bill to 
abrogate the grain grades act. 

oS 


PITTSBURGH 


The sharp advance in prices of flour 
last week retarded sales to a marked 
extent. In the metropolitan district they 
were small, but in outlying territory 
there was some business. Quotations 
were firm. 

No large buying movement is indicated 
at present. Consumers will wait for 
prices to recede, and even then they will 
hesitate to buy, fearing that “rock bot- 
tom” has not been reached. Stocks of 
the larger consumers are not large. 

Kansas mill representatives reported 
trading as slow, and practically all of 
them agree that there will not be any 
large lot buying for the remainder of 
the present crop. The price range last 
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week between springs and hard winters 
was decidedly in favor of the former 
when buying was considered. Shipping 
directions were improved. 

Soft winter was quoted 50@75c higher 
than in the preceding week. Sales were 
light. Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were slow, with 
shipping directions to correspond. 

Flour prices, April 28, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$8.50@9.25 bbl, standard patent $8@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8@9.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@8.50, low protein 
standard patent $7.25@8, clears $7@7.75; 
soft winter, $8.25@9, bulk. 


NOTES 

Frederick K. Gerhart, aged 76, for 
many years engaged in the flour and 
grocery trade at Altoona, Pa., died re- 
cently. 


John Zimmerman’s mill at Newmans-. 


town, Pa., has been purchased by W. 
I. Deck, of Womelsdorf, and L. B. 
Kurtz. They will place it in operation, 

after having been idle for two years. 
Benjamin Apple, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
and president of the Butter Krust Bak- 
ing Co., Sunbury, Pa., has been nomi- 
nated for the senate by the Republicans. 
This is said to be equivalent to election. 

C. C. Larus. 

oS 


BOSTON 


Advancing wheat last week, with cor- 
responding action in flour, shut off all 
local demand for the latter. The ad- 
vance is believed by most of the trade 
here to be purely speculative, and no 
one is buying more than is absolutely 
needed. 

Stocks carried by local receivers are 
about the same as a month ago, and 
similar reports are received from other 
distributing points, there being sufficient 
to meet current needs. Indications are 
that a slow demand will prevail for 
some time. There has been no difficulty 
in picking up what flour was needed all 
through the winter and early spring 
months. 

Despite the higher range at the close 
of the week, there is a disposition on 
the part of most millers of spring and 
winter wheat flours to make concessions 
from asking prices if any reasonable bid 
is received. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 Ibs, in sacks, on April 28: spring 
patents, special $9.60@9.85 bbl, standard 
patents $8.65@9.60, first clears $7.85@9; 
hard winter patents, $8@9.25; soft win- 
ter patents $8.70@9.35, straight $8@9.15, 
clears $7.85@8.70. 

* # 

An active certificate of membership in 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange was 
sold last week at $1,000, net. 

Louis W. DePass. 


oo 
PHILADELPHIA 


The strength in flour continued un- 
abated last week. Sharp advances in 
prices of wheat forced the mills to raise 
prices, but trade during the greater part 
of the time was very quiet. Buyers, as 
a general thing, refuse to follow the ris- 
ing views of sellers. Sales made are gen- 
erally small, to tide over immediate re- 
quirements. Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, 
April 28: spring first patent, $9@9.50 
bbl, standard patent $8.35@8.85, first 
clear $7.35@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.50@9, straight $8.10@8.60; soft 
winter straight, $8.50@9.25. 


NOTES 

Ralph A. Schuster, treasurer of Rosen- 
baum Bros., Inc., Chicago, recently was 
a visitor on change. 

Beginning April 30, the Commercial 
Exchange started opening at 9:30 a.m. 
and closing at 1:15 p.m., eastern stand- 
ard, to conform with daylight saving 
time. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia has 
appointed the following delegates to 
attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, at Pitts- 
burgh, May 28-29: Edward S. Knighton, 
president of the club; Stewart Unkles 
and J. W. Craig. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, and 
C. Herbert Bell, of the flour firm of 
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Samuel Bell & Sons, will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to be held 
in Washington, May 7-11. 

At the organization meeting of the 
poard of directors of the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange, on April 23, J. S. 
W. Holton was re-elected president for 
the twenty-sixth consecutive term. Other 
officers elected were Walter T. Roach, 
vice president, seventh term; W. Frazier, 
Jr., treasurer, twelfth term; James T. 
Kernan, secretary, twelfth term; John F. 
Lewis, solicitor, thirty-sixth term. 

<°oSS 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was sharply higher but in lim- 
ited demand last week. Hardly a day 
ed that mills did not advance prices, 
ee as far as could be seen, there was 
no disposition to do any buying at cur- 
rent rates. Resellers were less in evi- 
dence, which is a good omen, as buyers, 
ordinarily, will not allow their stocks to 
run so low if they have to look to mills 
exclusively for supplies. 

Trading was confined to a few scatter- 
ing cars to fill urgent need, principally 
under cover and always more or less be- 
low the market. Apparently no activity 
developed in springs or hard winters at 
any time. However, some five lone cars 
of near-by soft winter straight were 
known to have been quietly taken into 
camp at $7.50@8.30 bulk, the former be- 
ing clearly a pick-up, while the latter 
may have involved packing in buyer’s 
small sacks, for which mills in the Fed- 
eration make an extra charge, but for 
which some mills in these parts do not. 
Both buyers and sellers are more inter- 
ested at present in playing safe than in 
trading. 

Nominal closing prices, April 28, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-Ilb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8.75@9, standard 
patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.65@8.90, straight $8.15@8.40; 
soft winter short patent $8.75@9, straight 
(near-by) $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
1,670 bbls flour destined for export. 


R. L. Hammond, manager of the Ham- 
mond Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., was here 
last week, 


John J. Snyder, of Robinson & Jack- 
son, flour and grain commission, is able 
to be at his office again after a recent 
illness, 


William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., and Duane R. 
Rice, president of the City Baking Co., 
were on "change on April 24. 


The personal estate of the late Jacob 
W. Slagle, of C. W. Slagle & Co., flour, 
grain and feed commission, who died 
March 11, was valued at $227,739. 


Maryland millers on ’change last week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster, and John V. 
Nicodemus, president of the Glade Val- 
ley Milling Co., Walkersville. 


It is reported that the old Monticello 
Distillery, Baltimore, has been purchased 
by a syndicate headed by Morris Scha- 
piro, treasurer of the Continental Milling 
Co., Baltimore, for $175,000, cash. 


Charles England, a retired grain mer- 
chant and an ex-president By both the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
is confined to his home with the grip. 


William W. Swift, a member of the 
Baltimore Flour Club and for years the 
local representative of the Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, died after a brief 
illness at his home in this city on 
April 26. 

oo 


GEORGE P. URBAN ELECTED 
BUFFALO MILL PRESIDENT 


Burrato, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the George Urban 
Milling Co. last week, George P. Urban 
was elected president. He succeeds his 
father, the late George Urban, Jr. Wil- 
liam P. Urban was elected vice president 
and Shirley M. Bitzell, associated with 

company for 10 years, was chosen 
Secretary. 
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SEATTLE 


Pacific northwestern mills are being 
flooded with inquiries for soft wheat 
flour from practically all sections of the 
Middle West, and from the southeastern 
states. Inquiry from the Atlantic sea- 
board has also been active. Interior 
Washington and Oregon mills have con- 
tinued to take on about as much busi- 
ness for the north central states, and 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys as they care 
to, and both the interior and tidewater 
mills have made considerable sales to At- 
lantic seaboard and gulf ports. 

Hard wheat flour demand in north 
coast markets was at about the lowest 
point for the season last week, and the 
trade can see little new business in sight 
for the rest of the crop year, as bakers 
generally are carrying sufficient stocks 
or have enough flour booked ahead to 
last them until the new crop. Sales of 
family flour, however, have continued at 
about normal. 

Flour Prices—Last week quotations 
registered the regular weekly advance 
which has been taking place for some 
time, going 10@25c higher. Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, April 
27: family short patent $8.50@9 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $7@7.30, 
basis 98’s; standard patent $7.80@8.05, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.15@9.30, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $9.40@10.20; 
Montana, $8.50@9.35. 

Export Trade——Flour quotations have 
reached the point where trade with ori- 
ental markets is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and business has for some time con- 
sisted entirely in filling old orders, which 
are approaching exhaustion. 

United Kingdom importers have re- 
cently shown some interest in coast 
flours, but little business has resulted, as 
prices demanded by mills are about 2s 
out of line. Mill limits at the close of 
last week were generally 42s 6d@438s, 
c.if., United Kingdom ports, for soft 
wheat straights. 

There has been very little trading with 
South America for some time, business 
being confined to small parcels of a few 
hundred barrels to scattered west coast 
points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 46,800 30,073 64 
Previous week .. 46,800 24,738 43 
Year ago ....... 46,800 15,694 34 
Two years ago... 52,800 12,392 23 
Three years ago. 52,800 10,914 21 
Four years ago.. 52,800 21,357 40 
Five years ago... 52,800 29,369 56 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 22-28 ..... 57,000 41,750 73 

Previous week .. 57,000 42,418 74 

Year ago ....... 57,000 33,497 59 

Two years ago... 57,000 23,500 41 

Three years ago. 57,000 6,678 12 

Four years ago.. 57,000 16,816 30 

Five years ago... 57,000 11,130 20 
NOTES 


The 25-bbl mill of the Lima Flouring 
Mills Co., Inc., Silverton, Oregon, was 
burned last week. 

E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. Waitsburg, 
Wash., has been visiting eastern markets. 

The monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Flour Club will be held at Seattle 
on May 4. J. F. Lanser will speak on 
“Hedging and the Futures Market.” 

On account of the change in trading 
hours on the eastern exchanges, due to 
the daylight saving plan effective April 
30, the Seattle Grain Exchange will open 
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at 7:30 a.m. and close at 10:25 a.m., ex- 
cept Saturdays, when it will close at 
9:15 a.m. 

The Atlantic seaboard is in the market 
for soft white wheat on this coast, ship- 
ment via the Panama Canal, and some 
business is reported to have been worked. 
There has been a small movement of 
wheat from this coast to the Atlantic 
seaboard each year, but this season the 
demand is intensified by the reports of 
abandonment of middle western winter 
wheat acreage. 


o> 
PORTLAND 


Flour advanced 20@70c last week, but 
this had little effect on local buying 
which continued quiet. List prices on 
straight cars at the close of the week 
were $8.65 bbl for family patents, $9.15 
for Montana second flour, $8.85 for sec- 
ond hard wheat, $8.25 for second blue- 
stem, $7.75 for whole wheat and $7.55 
for graham. 

The exporting remains slow, with 
asked prices above the ideas of oriental 
buyers. Demand from the Southeast 
was reported to be still good. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ABPTL BB-BB .nnscccccesece 20,836 31 
Previous week ............ 21,508 32 
WORF GO cccccccccscevscee 22,642 36 
TWO FORTS QBS coccccceses 27,285 44 
Three years ago.......... 14,750 23 
POMP FOOTE GOO oc ccccccecve 30,752 49 
Five years ABO ......see0% 24,862 40 


NOTES 

The flour mill at Creswell, Oregon, has 
been purchased by N. E. Compton. 

Wheat exports last week were 52,266 
bus to England and 18,666 to Holland. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 3,200 bags to New York, 655 
to Boston, 1,050 to Mobile, 3,880 to New 
Orleans, and 2,856 bbls to Holland. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria, April 28, was 1,208,081 
bus, an increase of 26,109 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 678,159 bus. 

The Lima Flour Mills, located 10 miles 
south of Molalla, Oregon, were burned 
April 24. Firemen from near-by towns 
blasted the building to save adjoining 
structures. he mill was built in 1893, 
and has been managed by Carl Lima. 

Richard J. Tompkins, a prominent 
grain dealer of Walla Walla, Wash., died 
April 22. He was born in Missouri 55 
years ago, and came west in 1887. Mr. 
Tompkins was the first to try the bulk 
wheat system in his section, and built a 
large concrete elevator. 

The warehouse and grain elevator of 
the Helix (Oregon) Milling Co. has been 
leased to the Interior Warehouse Co., a 
subsidiary of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
The plant has been operated lately by 
the Astoria Flouring Mills Co. Exten- 
sive alterations will be made to facilitate 
the handling of bulk grain. 

ovo 


OGDEN 


Active buying, extensive shipping and 
advancing prices combined in increasing 
mill activity for Utah and Idaho last 
week. Millers report that numerous or- 
ders were placed for shipments into 
California and to the Southeast. Speci- 
fications on old orders were extensive, 
particularly to southeastern states. 
New bookings assure continued capacity 
operation of all Ogden mills far into the 
summer, millers finding wheat supplies 
sufficient to maintain activity until the 
new crop is harvested. Smaller mills 
find operation difficult, as reserve stocks 
are being drained. 

Quotations to all markets were ad- 
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vanced, millers generally reporting in- 
creases of 20@40c on different grades. 
Southeastern buyers were quoted, April 
28, as follows: high patents $9.35@9.80 
bbl and straights $9.20@9.30, car lots, 
f.o.b.. Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. California 
buyers were offered first patents at $8.50 
@8.55, second patents at $8.55@8.70 and 
straights at $8.25@8.55, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To Utah and Idaho dealers, 
quotations were based as follows: family 
patents $8@8.50, second patents $8.40@ 
8.50 and straights $7.60@7.75, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 
NOTES 


Frank Benson, grain dealer, Rexburg, 
Idaho, visited in Ogden recently. 


E. H. Saunders has been awarded the 
general contract for building the new 
cake bakery unit of the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation in Ogden. 


George J. Standage, chief engineer of 
the Sperry Flour Co., has arrived from 
San Francisco to inspect construction 
work on the Ogden mill additions. 


Oscar Malo, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., 
and T. H. Kelly, head of the grain de- 
partment, were recent visitors in Ogden 
and Salt Lake with Walter Barrett, Salt 
Lake representative. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business continues to consist of 
contract deliveries, no sales of conse- 
quence being reported. Prices are such 
that neither bakers nor jobbers are in- 
terested. Those who are short of flour 
are satisfied to wait until they actually 
need it, and then buy from hand to 
mouth. This applies especially to hard 
wheat patents. 

Quotations, April 27, basis 98’s, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $9@ 
9.20 bbl; Idaho family patents, $8@8.50; 
Montana top patents $9@9.50, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25@8.75; 
Dakota top patents, $10@10.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $7.70@8; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $7.75@8.25; 
northern straight grades, $7.20@7.40; 
California pastry, $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


E. W. Thompson, of the Pasadana 
(Cal.) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
here. 


Colonel Clayton, of the Cash Commis- 
sion Grain Co., Denver, Colo., was in San 
Francisco recently, after visiting south- 
ern California. 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
was in San Francisco recently, en route 
to Los Angeles. 


G. P. MeNear, of the G. P. McNear 
Co., Petaluma, Cal., accompanied by 
Mrs. McNear, has left to spend the sum- 
mer in Europe. 


W. S. Bell, San Francisco representa- 
tive of Kerr-Gifford & Co., has been 
nominated to run as a director, for the 
ensuing year, of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


oS 


WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS TO 
CHINA SHOWN TO BE LARGE 


March exports of wheat flour from the 
United States amounted to 1,055,000 bbls, 
compared with 947,000 in February, and 
867,000 in March, 1927, the Department 
of Commerce reports. As in February, 
China, including Hongkong and Kwan- 
tung, took the largest amount, shipments 
to that country totaling 165,000 bbls. 
Cuba took 115,000. 

oo 
NEW MULLEN COMPANY IN OREGON 

Denver, Coto—J. K. Mullen filed 
papers of incorporation last week for 
the Oregon Milling Co., a new subsidiary 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
The new company, in which Mr. Mullen’s 
sons-in-law, Oscar Malo and John Dower, 
are Officers, will operate in Oregon. Two 
elevators, one at Ontario and one at 
Nyssa, Oregon, will be built this spring 
to facilitate the grain business of the 


company 
new company is capitalized at 
$10,000. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is much stronger, 
due to scarcity of offerings and a brisk 
demand. The call is general and for 
most grades, with mixers very active. 
The latter apparently have permitted 
their stocks to run down. Bran, stand- 
ard middlings and flour middlings are 
being taken whenever offered, and red 
dog, although not as active as the other 
grades, is in better request. While sales 
are mainly for immediate and prompt 
shipments, there also is some business for 
summer delivery. Spring bran was quot- 
ed, April 28, at $38.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $39@39.50, standard middlings $40, 
flour middlings $41@41.50, and red dog 
$41.50@42. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed made a_ great 
advance last week, due to the high prices 
quoted for cash grain. Demand, par- 
ticularly for near-by shipment, has been 
forceful during the past few days. Of- 
ferings are only moderate, and further 
advances are looked for if the cash grain 
market continues to skyrocket. Demand 
is also extending into the deferred deliv- 
eries, with transactions being registered 
into July. Future shipment bran is 
available at sharp reductions from the 
spot basis. Quotations, April 28: spring 
bran $40@40.50 ton, winter bran $40.50, 
standard middlings $40.50@41, flour 
middlings $42.50@43, red dog $41.50@42, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

St. Louis—Millfeed was in a very 
strong position at the close of last week. 
Although sales were limited and new 
business scattered and hard to obtain, 
prices continued steadily upward, and in 
some cases sellers were making higher 
quotations than buyers were willing to 
meet. This condition was partly respon- 
sible for the small volume of sales actu- 
ally made. Quotations, April 28: soft 
winter bran $37.50@38 ton, hard winter 
bran $38@38.15, and gray shorts $42@44. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis. — Millfeed prices here 
have advanced $1@2.50 since April 24, 
the maximum increase being in standard 
middlings. City mills claim to have their 
potential production to June 1 already 
contracted for and, in the absence of city 
offerings, due to light flour sales, the 
market is abnormally strong. While 
mills quote bran nominally at $36 ton, 
jobbers claim to be able to sell at $37 
and to be unable to supply their imme- 
diate needs on this basis. Standard mid- 
dlings are practically unobtainable, with 
mixers in the market for limited sup- 
plies for prompt shipment. Demand for 
flour middlings and red dog also shows 
some improvement. Rye middlings are 
scarce, and have advanced to a basis 
more in line with other feeds. City mills 
quote bran at $36@37 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $37.50, flour middlings $39@39.50, 
red dog $40, wheat mixed feed $36@38, 
and rye middlings $34, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 1 Year ago 
EEE or @37.00 $28.00 @28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 37.50@38.00 27.50 @'28.00 
Flour middlings... 38.50@39.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 39.00@40.00 35.00@36.00 

Duluth—Millfeed buyers showed some 
interest last week, but were not scram- 
bling over each other to get stuff. Mills 
either have their output sold ahead or 
clean up any supply as fast as made. 


Great Falls—Demand for millfeed re- 
mains excellent, in spite of the fact that 
prices are higher. Quotations, April 28, 
f.o.b., mill: bran $26@27 ton, wheat 
mixed feed $27@28 and standard mid- 
dlings $29. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Demand for both bran 
and shorts is excellent, although confined 
mostly to car lot and mixed car buyers. 
Supplies are inadequate and prices are 
very strong. Oklahoma mills are buying 








a part of the Kansas surplus to fill old 
orders, and little is coming to Kansas 
City. New crop bran is being bid on, 
but little business has been done. Quota- 
tions, April 28: bran, $37@37.50 ton; 
shorts, $41@42. 

Hutchinson—Demand for millfeeds is 
very good, although confined mostly to 
car lot and mixed car buyers. Supplies 
of bran almost are equal to demand but 
supplies of shorts are inadequate. Some 
bidding is being done on new crop bran, 
but none has been sold. Quotations, 
April 28, Kansas City: bran, $35@35.50 
ton; mill-run, $38; shorts, $40. 

Oklahoma City.—Supply of millfeeds 
is limited, and the bulk of present ship- 
ments is in mixed car lots. Some Kan- 
sas bran is being bought to fill old orders. 
Quotations, April 26: straight bran, $1.80 
@1.85 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.90@1.95; 
shorts, $2@2.10. 


Salina.—Millfeed prices advanced to 
high levels last week. Demand was 
active. Quotations, April 26, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $35@36 ton; mill-run, 
$37.50@38; gray shorts, $39.50@41. 


Wichita—Demand for millfeeds is in 
excess of supply, especially in the case 
of shorts, which have advanced $8@4 
since a week ago. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, April 27: shorts, $2.05 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.95; bran, $1.80. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo—Output of millfeed is being 
steadily reduced, owing to the curtailed 
operation of mills, Many can sell what 
they make locally in less than car lots at 
retail prices. They do not even know 
what the car lot price is. Consequently, 
soft wheat feeds have been fairly strong 
even at advanced prices. Quotations are 
$1@1.50 higher. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted on April 28 at $42@43 ton, 
mixed feed $43@44 and middlings 44@ 
45, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Indianapolis—Both mixers and deal- 
ers apparently entered the millfeed mar- 
ket last week. Demand was steady in 
all grades, and offerings generally were 
insufficient to care for the orders. Some 
deferred business was done, but most 
orders called for immediate shipment. 
Standard middlings seemed in an excep- 
tionally strong position. Quotations, 
April 28: spring bran $37@88 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $37@38, flour middlings 
$39@40 and red dog $40@41. 


Evansville—Demand for millfeed is 
increasing. Quotations, April 28: bran, 
$41 ton; mixed feed, $42; shorts, $43. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Millfeed sales fell off con- 
siderably last week, due to another sharp 
increase in prices. As a result, stocks 
are extremely low. Mills are reducing 
production on account of lack of buying 
and the uncertain outlook. Bran was 
marked up about $1, gray and brown 
shorts $3@4.50 and red dog $1.50@$2. 
Quotations, April 27, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $45@46.50 
ton; gray shorts, $48.50@50; brown 
shorts, $47.50@49; red dog, $51@53. 


Nashville—Millfeed continued in fair 
demand last week. The tendency was to 
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lower levels, though small output was a 
strengthening factor. Quotations, April 
28: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio river stations, $37@40 ton, 
mainly $37@38; standard middlings $39 
@42, mainly $39@40. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was high last week, 
despite the advance in flour, and the 
trade reports business rather slow. 
Quotations, April 27: red dog, $47@49 
ton; flour middlings, $46@48; standard 
middlings, $44; standard bran, $43.50 
@44. 


Memphis.— With offerings extremely 
light and prices steadily advancing, buy- 
ing of millfeed continues quiet. Bargains 
are sought, but are hard to find, and 
mixers have been compelled to take a 
few cars at the market, which is up $2. 
Wheat bran was quoted, April 28, at 
$40 ton. and gray shorts at $44.50, with 
some brokers unable to get any offers. 
Mills advise they are well sold ahead, 
and the lack of activity in flour causes 
a general bullish feeling. The mixed car 
trade also is reported light. Pastures 
are better, though still late because of 
cold weather. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—Wheat feeds were very firm 
last week, with offerings light and little 
demand. Other feeds were steady, with 
a slow trade. Quotations, April 28, in 
100-lb sacks, near-by or prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $44.25@44.75 ton; 
hard winter bran, $44.25@44.50; soft 
winter bran, $44.50@44.75; standard 
middlings, $43.75@44; flour middlings, 
$46.50@46.75; mixed feed, $44@47.50; 
red dog, $47; stock feed, $46; reground 
oat hulls, $29. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings were offered for shipment. 


Baltimore. — Millfeed showed further 
improvement on the light running of 
mills last week, but the trade bought 
cautiously at the advance because of the 
great pasturage likely to unfold follow- 
ing the present cool, wet weather. Quota- 
tions, April 28, basis prompt and lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $44@44.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$45; standard middlings, $44@45; flour 
middlings, $46@47; red dog, $47@48. 

Buffalo.—Feed prices are very strong, 
with mills reported out of the market 
until June 1. Prices advanced $2@3 last 
week. Quotations, April 28: spring bran, 
sacked, $39.50@40 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $40.50; red dog, $43; flour mid- 
dlings, $42; mixed feeds, $41. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed showed 
a marked improvement last week, espe- 
cially in small lots for prompt shipment. 
Prices were firm, and there were rather 
liberal offerings. Consumers are report- 
ed to have rather low stocks. Quotations, 
April 28: standard middlings, $41.50@42 
ton; flour middlings, $44@45; spring 
wheat bran, $41@41.50; red dog, $45@46. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week con- 
tinued strong, under light offerings and 
a good demand, Quotations, April 28, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $43.50@ 
44.50 ton; hard winter bran, $43.50@ 
44.50; soft winter bran, $44.50@45.50; 
standard middlings, $43.50@44.50; flour 
middlings, $43.50@47.50; red dog, $45 
@46. 

PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed is showing 
more life. Dealers have allowed stocks 
to run low, and are now coming into 
the market. Offerings are comparatively 
scarce. Quotations, April 27, basis car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 1, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery,. per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Bpsinse VFOR o's sccocnes $40.00 @40.50 $36.00 @37.00 $.....@..... $.0...@..... $44.50@45.00 
Hard winter bran ....... 40.50@41.00 .....@..... 37.00@37.50 38.50@38.65 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... wees Diviice esses Po nves seeee@..... 38.00@38.50 45.00@45.50 
Standard middlings* .... 41.50@42.00 ..... @37.50 41.00@42.00 .....@..... ws... esses 
Flour middlingst ....... 43.00@44.00 39.00 @39.50 video . , 42.50@44.50 
WN WE bic aac ed ceassces 43.50@44.50 ..... @ 40.00 » oginle TPS <siee - 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring WEAR .....ccevecd $39.50@40.00 $45.00 @46.00 $46.50@47.50 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ....... «.++. @..... 45.00@46.00 46.50@47.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... Pes 46.00 @47.00 47.00@47.50 40.50@41.50 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@40.50 44.50 @45.50 46.50@47.00 40.00@41.00 39.00@42.00 
Flour middlingst ........ .....@42.00 46.00 @49.00 ooee + @48.50 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
OR: GOR. picky at 00 040 940) Daan @43.00 48.00@48.50  .....@48.00 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
oo ere ee ee @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
hg, ee @32.00 @34.00 ote Ui seses 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


$44@45 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $38 
@39; Idaho white mill-run, $39@$39.50; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $37@ 
37.50; northern standard mill-run, $36@ 
37; shorts, $38@39; middlings, $44.50@ 
45; Montana bran and mill-run, May, 
$37@38; Montana low grade, $45@46. 
Seattle——There was some improvement 
in demand for millfeed last week, though 
the market was not active. Prices were 
advanced $1 to $33 ton for Washington 
standard mill-run. Montana millfeed js 
again beginning to be offered here after 
having been off this market for several 
months, and mixed feed was sold at $32. 


Portland.—Millfeed is in a strong posi- 
tion. Local stocks are small and coun- 
try mills, when offering, demand full 
prices. Mill-run advanced $1 to $34 ton, 
and middlings the same amount to $49, 
in straight. cars. Rolled barley, rolled 
oats, cracked corn and practically all 
other feeds also have advanced. 


Ogden.—Normal demand continued for 
millfeed last week, California continuing 
to absorb considerable quantities. Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming buyers also pur- 
chased normal amounts. Some shipments 
were made to Kansas and Nebraska. 
Prices receded slightly, millers announc- 
ing quotations on all grades of bran at 
equal figures. On April 28 California 
buyers were offered millfeed, either red, 
white or blended bran or mill-run, at $38 
ton, and middlings at $49, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco or other California com- 
mon points. Utah and Idaho dealers 
were quoted bran at $33 and middlings 
at $44, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 
Montreal.—Stocks of millfeeds con- 
tinue low at the mills. At all provin- 
cial points the demand for bran, shorts 
and middlings is still exceedingly strong. 
Buyers from New England are again in 
the market with high bids, and a good 
deal of bran is being shipped from Can- 
ada to that market. Quotations, April 
27: bran $40.25 ton, shorts $42.25 and 
middlings $48.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William: bran 
$32, shorts $34 and middlings $40, jutes, 
ex-track, net cash, $1 less when they con- 

tain mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg—Bright and warm weather 
in the prairie provinces has somewhat 
lessened the call for bran and _ shorts. 
Difficulty has been experienced in filling 
orders, and stocks are very low. Quota- 
tions, April 28, basis Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $32 
ton, shorts $34; Saskatchewan points, 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34; Alberta points, 
bran $33, shorts $35; British Columbia 
points, bran $33@$35, shorts $35@$37; 
Pacific Coast points, bran $36@$38, 
shorts $38@$40, 


Toronto.—Feed is somewhat easier, 
but supplies are being held down by low 
production at most milling points. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, April 28: 
bran $40 ton, shorts $42 and middlings 
$48, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 28, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 739 528 16,752 13,235 

Kansas City... 1,100 1,220 4,000 3,500 

Philadelphia .. 160 100 oe Aare 

Baltimore ..... 187 126 ee eee 

Milwaukee .... 1 ose 2 2 
oS 


Winnipeg.—Rye has been the feature 
of the coarse grain markets. Germany, 
Poland and other European countries 
have been making good purchases, and 
seaboard stocks are well cleaned up. 
Barley is not attracting much attention, 
but holds firm, while oats are selling 
both for export and domestic purposes. 
Quotations, April 28: cash No. 2 western 
Canadian oats 76%c bu, barley 94c, and 
rye $1.41, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

oS 


Pittsburgh—Sales of oats showed an 
improvement last week, especially for 
the better grades. Offerings were lib- 
eral, and buyers showed more inclination 
to take on supplies. Quotations, April 


28: No. 2 white, 76@77c bu; No. 3 white, 
74@75c. 


May 2, 1928 
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BAixeD Feeps | 


Chicago.—Trade in mixed feeds is 
holding up fairly well, considering the 
high prices. Current sales, however, are 
small and for near-by shipment. On 
April 28, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $50@52 ton, scratch feeds $51 
@52, and mash feeds $61@64. 

Atlanta.—As corn and oats have con- 
tinued to advance, mixed feed prices 
were marked up again last week, and 
brokers report but little buying. Orders 
being booked are for current needs only. 
Mills are reducing operations. Quota- 
tions, April 26, f.o.b., Atlanta: Holland 
beet pulp $47@48 ton, American beet 
pulp $46.75@47; best grade horse feed 
$51.50@53, lower grades $41@43; best 
grade chicken feed $61@63.50, lower 

ades $54.50@56; 24 per cent dairy feed 
$9@61, 16 per cent $49@51. 

St. Louis.—Although prices for mixed 
feeds advanced steadily last week, busi- 
ness held up fairly well. Some buyers, 
believing that the market is now at or 
near the top, are holding off, but there 
seems to be an equal number who think 
that still higher levels will be reached. 
Manufacturers report a fair volume of 
booking for future delivery. Shipping 
instructions on old contracts are active. 
High grade horse feed was quoted, April 
28, at $50 ton, high grade dairy feed 
$54, and scratch feed $56.50. 

Nashville—Demand was good for 
mixed feeds last week, with large sales 
of poultry feed. Prices were $1@2 high- 
er, except on poultry mash feed, which 
was steady. Quotations, April 28: dairy 
feed, at Nashville mills, $42@52 ton; 
poultry scratch feed, $52@58; poultry 
mash feed, $60@76; horse feed, $43.50 
@51. 

Memphis.—Mills are operating on 
light schedule, but are helped by the 
rapid rise in grain, which causes a better 
outlet for mixed feeds. Quotations are 
firm. Late pastures, due to an unusu- 
ally cold spring, help demand for dairy 
feeds, but buyers are taking only imme- 
diate needs. Poultry feeds are moving 
about normally. 


Indianapolis —There was some slump 
in demand for mixed feed last week. 
Corn and oats sold at a higher level than 
for months, and the result has been 
stronger feed prices. Quotations, April 
28: high grade dairy feeds $50@53 ton, 
scratch feeds $49@51 and mash feeds $60 
@63. 


Toronto.—High prices for grain have 


resulted in an advance of $1 in oat and 
barley. chop and $2 in crushed oats. Other 
mixed feeds are unchanged. Buyers are 
working on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quo- 
tations, April 28: oat chop $56 ton, oat 
and barley chop $54, crushed oats $56, 
corn meal $51, feed wheat $57, oat feed 
$35, chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue firm. 
Farmers are reported to be buying nor- 
mal quantities. Quotations, April 26, car 
lots, jute bags, f.o.b., tracks, Montreal 
rate points: barley meal, $51.25 ton; oat 
moulee, $55.25; mixed moulee, $54.25; 
small lots $1 more. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Most cottonseed meal mills 
have shut down for the remainder of the 
season, and will not be operating again 
before the new crop is ready, probably 
about the middle of August. There still 
are supplies on the market, but they are 
so short that prices are continuing their 
steady advance. Little buying is report- 
ed. Quotations, April 26, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
$48.50@49 asked by Atlanta mills, $447@ 
48 by other Georgia mills; 8 per cent 
$55@57, with very little on the market; 
cottonseed cake, $46@47; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $18.50@20, bulk $16@17. 

New Orleans.— Cottonseed continued 
strong last week, with notable advances 
in meal. Buyers were ordering out for 
present needs only, but the aggregate 
sales were satisfactory. Export inquiry 
improved, but no cottonseed products 
were routed out through this port during 
the week. Quotations, April 26: choice 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $48.50 
@49 ton; meal, 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $55.50@56; hulls, sound quality, 
$15.50@16. 

Memphis.—With mills having no pros- 
pect for any additional crush of cotton- 
seed, because of the unusually heavy de- 
mand for replanting purposes, the situa- 
tion in meal is very tight. Only a few 
mills have any seed left and practically 
all of that is owed on contract. On April 
28 41 per cent was quoted at $58.50 ton 
and 43 per cent at $61. 

Milwaukee—Lower limits of cotton- 
seed meal held unchanged last week, but 
the top limits were $4 over the previous 
one. Demand was good and offerings 
moderate. Quotation, April 28, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $54@65 ton. 

Kansas City—Trading in cottonseed 
meal is light. Quotation, April 28, Kan- 
sas City, $52.40 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal continues 
to advance, and on April 28 43 per cent 
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was quoted at $64@64.50 ton, Chicago. 
Demand was fair. - 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal experienced 
a sharp advance in prices by resellers 
last week, there being no offerings for 
prompt shipment by shippers. The small 
amount held by resellers was quoted at 
$57.50@70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, on 
April 28. 

Pittsburgh—Business was rather brisk 
in cottonseed meal last week, despite ad- 
vancing prices. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotations, April 28: 43 per cent protein, 
$66.20 ton; 41 per cent protein, $54. 

Buffalo—Cottonseed meal prices ad- 
vanced $3@3.50 last week. Prices are so 
high that quotations must be taken ad- 
visedly. On April 28, 41 per cent was 
quoted at $66 ton and 43 per cent at $68. 

Toronto.—Although no sales of cotton- 
seed meal have been reported for some 
weeks, prices keep on advancing, and 
compared with a week ago are $6 higher. 
A nominal quotation, April 28, was $68 
ton for 43 per cent protein, in car lots, 
Toronto freights. 


oO 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Screenings have ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the strength in 
all feedingstuffs. They are quoted firm 
at present levels, with offerings ex- 
tremely light, Heavy seeds are held at 
$28@30 ton, medium $26@27 and light- 
weight $18@22. A car of 33-lb mill oats 
sold April 30 at 57c bu, with asking 
prices ranging 54@58c, according to test 
weight. 


Winnipeg.—Scarcity of screenings con- 
tinues, and dealers’ stocks are pretty well 
cleaned up. High prices still prevail, 
and refuse screenings were commanding 
$15 ton on April 28. 


Toronto.—Screenings are not selling at 
present. Supplies seem to be scarce, as 
no quotation for opening of navigation is 
available. A nominal price on April 28 
would have been $89 ton, delivered, all- 
rail, Ontario points. 


oo 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago—Demand for dried butter- 

milk was fairly brisk last week, but. buy- 
ers as a rule only took current require- 
ments. On April 28 it was quoted at 
7@7¥aec lb, in car lots, and 742@8c, l.c.l., 
Chicago. 
. Kansas City——Dried buttermilk prices 
are unchanged. Trading is light. Quota- 
tion, April 28, basis Kansas City, 7@ 
T¥ec |b. 





: FEED PRICE SUMMAR RY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 30, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 











Minneapolis— 1928 
EE. av abijveneces e400: $37.50 @38.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 37.50 @38.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 40.00@40.50 
a Pere eee 35.50 40.00@40.50 
Pree 29.50 37.50@38.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 52.50@53.00 
rire ie 37.50 45.00@45.50 
pS pee eee 37.00 45.50@46.00 
TRO BOR? oc cccecceces 44.50 47.00@47.50 

Duluth— 

PPPS TET e reer: 28.50 38.00@38.50 
PERGGMOES 6c cscccvcocs 28.50 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 41.00@41.50 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 39.00@39.50 
MOG GOS coccecccseces 35.00 41.00@41.50 
St. Louis— 
MEE: bndebeedecccvards 28.00 35.50@36.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 36.50@37.00 
CORP WROTE 2c vcccece 34.00 38.50@39.50 
ee ee 10.00 20.00@21.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 36.00@38.00 

Buffalo— 
eee 32.50 41.00@42.00 
BOR cccccsecocssevees 32.00 41.00@41.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 41.50@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.50@42.50 
Pe OE inadcescsuces 38.00 42.50@43.50 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 40.50@41.50 
Peer 44.50 57.00@57.50 

Kansas City— 

Pure bran ..........+++ 27.00 37.00@37.50 
BE bv 6 06.0664 66000008 27.00 37.00@37.50 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 38.00@38.50 
Gray shorts .......... 29.50 40.00@40.50 
Be HE fatwa dr cecucns 37.50 41.00@41.50 
Philadelphia— 
Lo OS re 37.00 44.00@44.50 
WTO WORE occccsviecces 37.00 44.00@44.50 
eee 36.00 43.50@44.00 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 43.00@43.50 
TOG GOR occcecscccces 44.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 45.50@46.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter Dram ....6c60. 30.50 37.20@37.70 
DE irttevctereescs ons 30.50 40.00@40.50 
BEIGGMRSS cc ccccccvce 31.00 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 42.50@43.00 
BE Necwercicecccss Se Saaeeeee 
errr rer ree 27.00 38.00@39.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 37.00 54.00@65.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 24.00 34.00@35.00 

Hominy feeG@® ...cccsece 33.00 43.50@44.50 

GIMtOR COREE 20 ccc cesses 30.10 ....@§38.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 
err Tere 7.00 9.10 
We. BORE sn csenss ¢o ees 7.50 
Kansas City .... «. 8.90 9.70 
PNG, a:6:0 otaabdveus 5.70 6.50 
BOUND saccccscerevesers ioe 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 lbs. §April- 

May. 


otf] 


Buffalo.—Oats showed no change last 
week. An actual scarcity has developed 
in spot goods, and prices once more went 
to the highest level in eight years. 





April May June 
$50.00 |2 9 16 23 30] 7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25 
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Range of Bran Prices 


July August September 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


October 


November January 


6 13 20 27] 3 10 17 24 |1 8 15 22 29]5 12 19 26] 3 10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 


4 11 18 25 


February March April 
10 17 24 31] 7 14 21 28 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Receipts of wheat were a 
little larger last week, but a good de- 
mand prevailed, and holders had no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their offerings. 
Premiums on red winters again ad- 
vanced, but business was restricted, due 
to the extremely light holdings here and 
negligible receipts. There was a g 
business done with outside mills in 
springs and hard winters, local buyers 
. ne being in the market. A car of No. 
4 red smutty was received April 27 with 
instructions to sell at $1.95, and if this 
price could not be secured to send it 
to another terminal market. Trading 
basis, April 28: No. 1 red 58@55c over 
May, No. 2 red 50@53c over, No. 8 red 
45@47c over; No. 1 hard 6@8%c over, 
No. 2 hard 5@7c over, No. 3 hard 2@3c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 24%2@5%¥c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 1@3¥2c over, 
No. 1 northern 14%4@4c over. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 1 hard, $1.68@ 
1.69% bu; No. 2 hard, $1.65%4; No. 2 
northern, $1.65. 

Minneapolis—The strength in the op- 
tions has not affected the demand for 
cash wheat; in fact, premiums on some 
grades are, if anything, higher compara- 
tively than a week ago. A car of 15 
per cent protein wheat sold April 30 at 
$2.27 bu, and it was not by any means 
a choice one. There has been heavy buy- 
ing of elevator wheat the last few days 
for shipment all-rail to Chicago, pre- 
sumably for delivery against May con- 
tracts in that market. One company is 
represented to have bought 1,000,000 or 
more bus, 400,000 from one elevator. Ar- 
rivals are moderate, and are cleaned up 
daily. Nominal trading basis for 58-lb 
wheat: 15 per cent protein, 56@62c bu 
over May; 14 per cent, 46@52c over; 13 
per cent, 30@36c over; 1242 per cent, 
18@24c over; 12 per cent, 10@138c over; 
11.50 to 11.90 per cent, 6@10c over; 11 
per cent or lower, May price to 5c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
28 was $1.34@1.54%4, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.33@1.44%. No. 1 amber closed 
on May 1 at $1.355%,.@1.49%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.345%,@1.41%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
28 was $1.48144@2.08%, and of No. l 
northern $1.47144@2.08%. No. 1 dark 
closed May 1 at $1.59%@2.08%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.587%,@2.08%. 

Based on the close, May 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.46 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.44; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.44, No. 1 northern $1.42; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to April 28, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis .. 96,906 59,876 84,263 83,423 
Duluth ...... 100,934 37,385 68,844 94,035 





Totals ..... 197,840 97,261 143,107 177,458 


Duluth.—Wheat was strong and unset- 
tled last week. Prices were the highest 
on the crop. Top sale for No. 1 dark 
was a car originating in Montana, test- 
ing 14.55 protein, to a ‘li for shipment 
to Buffalo, at $2.12 bu. Durum hit top 
at $1.64, for No. 2. Other grades were 
at lower figures. Even No. 1 red sold at 
$1.48%. Choice milling quality offer- 
ings were limited, with a good part of 
the current receipts running to ordinary 
grades. Smutty durum moved only at 
wide discounts. Export call for durum 
has slowed down somewhat, the advance 
in price evidently being a prime factor. 
Farmers holding a surplus of either 
spring, durum or winter seemed anxious 
to sell at the existing high premiums. 
Close for No. 1 dark, April 28, was 
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$1.631,@2.181, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.61, 
@2.11%; No. 8 dark, $1.5914,@2.074,; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.621,@2.06%, ; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.62%,@1.68%,; No. 
1 dark hard Montana, $1.63%,@1.85%,. 
Daily my | prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





- Amber durum———, —Durum—. 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
21... 140 @164 139 @164 159 159 
23... 141 @165 140 @165 160 160 


24... 142% @166% 141% @166% 161% 161% 
25... 143% @167% 142% @167% 162% 162% 
26... 143% @166% 142% @166% 161% 161% 
27... 146% @169% 145% @169% 164% 164% 
28... 146% @169% 145% @169% 164% 164% 

Winnipeg—Excellent buying by ex- 
porters was recently reflected in the local 
market, and all grades of cash wheat, 
with the exception of No. 3 northern, 
were in good demand by shippers. Im- 
porters are not yet disposed to consider 
No. 3 northern, but as stocks of low 
grade wheat are rapidly decreasing and 
the higher grades do not exist in any 
quantity, there soon will be nothing but 
No. 3 left. Millers and terminal houses 
are taking the odd cars of tough, par- 
ticularly Nos. 3 and 4. Fort William 
price for No. 1 northern on April 28 
was $1.64%, bu. 

Kansas City——Wheat prices have ad- 
vanced 10@12c. A number of local mills 
and shippers are buying sparingly, be- 
cause of the sharp advance, but the 
small supplies available are being sold 
easily. Elevators are buying little. Quo- 
tations, April 28: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.64 
@2.07 bu, No. 2 $1.61@2.06, No. 3 $1.59 
@2.05, No. 4 $1.56@2.02; soft wheat, No. 
1 $2.01@2.10, No. 2 $2@2.07, No. 3 $1.96 
@2.04, No. 4 $1.92@2.02. 

St. Louis.—The acute scarcity of soft 
wheat last week made prices almost pro- 
hibitive. Demand, consequently, was 
very limited. Western red and soft white 
are dull, even at prices substantially un- 
der the native red wheat. Offerings of 
hard wheat are fairly well cleaned up. 
Shippers were better buyers, and there 
was fair local milling demand. Receipts 
last week were 305 cars, against 293 in 
the previous one. Cash prices, April 28: 
No. 1 red $2.16 bu, No. 2 red $2.14@2.15, 
No. 8 red $2.12@2.13; No. 1 hard $1.70%, 
@1.75, No. 2 hard $1.701%4@1.71. 

Toledo.—Toledo discontinued bidding 
for wheat on April 26, when the bid, 
Toledo rate points, was $2.08 for No. 2 
red, 48c over Chicago May. Had there 
been any bidding on April 27, it would 
have been $2.12, 4814c over, when wheat 
in store at Toledo, in elevators, was held 
at $2.18, or 54%,c over. Red wheat was 
sold at Chicago at 55c over. 

Indianapolis ——Red wheat passed the 
$2 mark last week, and closed strong. It 
is becoming more and more apparent 
that Indiana will have no wheat crop 
this year. A fair demand for wagon 
wheat is coming from millers in this 
section. Quotations, April 28, in car 
lots, based on a rate of 4114¢, f.o.b., New 
York: No. 2 red $2.02@2.04 bu; No. 2 
hard, $1.63@1.65. 


Milwaukee.—Tremendous gains were 
made in cash wheat last week, red win- 
ter leading the way on an increase of 
20c. Hard winter was l4c higher, mixed 
was up 12c, and durum gained 9c. There 
was a big increase in the amount of busi- 
ness transacted, most of this being done 
in the pit, however. One operator esti- 


mated the increased transactions of the 
past two weeks at 400 per cent. With 
prices skyrocketing on crop reports 
which reveal unfavorable growing condi- 
tions in the Southwest od 9 delayed seed- 
ing in the Northwest, operators here are 
trading actively. Quotations, April 28: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.72@1.78 bu; No. 
1 red winter, $2.12@2.17; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.69@1.71; No. 1 durum, $1.55@1.57. 
Nashville—Decrease in movement has 
followed recent heavy advances of red 
wheat. The market continued to advance 
last week. Mills were not inclined to 
purchase, and only grain necessary to 
running needs was being moved, as a 
rule. No. 2 red, with bill, on April 28 
was quoted at $2.20@2.25 bu, Nashville. 


Atlanta.—There was a continued ad- 
vance in soft wheat prices last week, 
quotations on April 26 reaching the high 
water mark of $2.38@2.39 bu, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, by far the highest price that 
has prevailed at this market since the 
World War, with the result that sales to 
mills in this district continue dull, with 
the movement unusually light. Some 
larger ones are buying for immediate 
needs. 


Seattle. — There was a good demand 
last week for soft white wheat for east- 
ern shipment, and from the mills for 
grinding to fill flour sales to central 
western and Atlantic seaboard markets. 
High protein wheats also were wanted 
by the mills. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, 30-day delivery, coast, April 27: 
soft and western white, $1.57 bu; west- 
ern red, $1.47; hard winter, $1.43; north- 
ern spring, $1.48; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.65; Big Bend dark northern spring, 
13 per cent protein, $1.66; Big Bend 
dark hard winter, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.63. 

San Francisco.—Wheat continues to 
strengthen, with both feed and milling 
demand good and offerings scarce. Quo- 
tations, April 27, basis 100 Ibs, bulk, de- 
livered, San Francisco: No. 1 grades, 
$2.75; feed, $2.65. 

Portland. — Wheat made an almost 
steady advance last week. The fea- 
ture of the market was the sale of 
some soft white to go from here direct 
by rail to the Southeast. About 100 cars 
were sold, the larger part of which will 
go to a St. Louis mill. Most of the 
eastern business heretofore has been for 
shipment from the producing sections in 
eastern Oregon. Options on steamer 
space have been taken for bulk wheat 
for the East for May and August load- 
ing. Merchants’ Exchange cash wheat 
quotations, April 28: Big Bend blue-stem 
$1.66 bu; soft white, $1.56; western 
white, $1.55; northern spring, $1.45; hard 
winter and western red, $1.44. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts have dropped 
to the minimum of the year. Mills are 
moving their reserve stocks from country 
elevators, as supplies from farms seem 
exhausted. Prices showed an upward 
tendency last week, those for No, 2 soft 
white advancing 30c in the Ogden dis- 
trict, in sympathy with eastern markets. 
Quotations, April 28: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.62@1.74 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.38@ 
1.58, No. 2 soft white $1.74@1.87 and 
No. 2 northern spring $1.87@1.96, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on April 28 
was 614c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand nil and stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 211,054 bus. 
Closing prices, April 28: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $2.09; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $2.09; July, 
$1.67 bid. The local market opened last 


DPODPODPOPOPD DPPH I<D—<H- 
Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








——————Week ending. ~v July 1 t ‘ 
Wheat to— April 21,'28 April 23,’27 April 14,'28 April 21,’°28 April 23, ’27 
Pea 26,000 193,000 208,000 9,838,600 8,720,000 
United Kingdom ....... 97,000 932,000 647,000 35,556,000 36,031,000 
Other Europe .......... 204,000 1,331,000 310,000 40,892,000 54,572,000 
CR fF h.3 8 44.65 Sa dg cdoet .. hanna) >.) eanebe-t.. |. oenhass 38,945,000 18,013,000 
Other countries ........ O6,000 - -rwevces 44,000 10,063,000 17,160,000 
(ECE yee ee er 381,000 2,456,000 1,209,000 135,294,000 134,496,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada; in transit.. *236,000 1,101,000 227,000 13,056,000 15,020,000 
Massey occ decucsesvsccecee view 55,000 102,000 88,000 33,510,000 13,968,000 
GN. cet uamn chs censeusennes 431,000 383,000 653,000 15,229,000 14,676,000 
Re aS Ie seceseapas 79,000 441,000 103,000 5,370,000 4,310,000 
SC ee ee eee eee ee ee 16,000 1,951,000 165,000 21,272,000 10,143,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 29 


00. bus; flour, 83,400 bbls. 


May 2, 1928 


week at $2.08, and moved upward daily, 
and closed at $2.09, the top on the crop. 
Exports were 584,262 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 


. were 28,994 bus; stéck, 681,152. 


Buffalo.—Stocks of protein spring 
wheat are decreasing daily. Prices are 
firm. Offerings for the opening of navi- 
gation are light. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat, while largely 
nominal, ruled very strong last week, 
and prices advanced 12c. Quotations, 
April 28, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $2.12 bu; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.111,4. 


New York.—Bullish enthusiasm pre- 
vailed in wheat last week, and new high 
levels for the year were established, 
Crop reports continued to be adverse, 
and foreign markets. were strong. Cash 
grain quotations, April 28: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.283%, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.79%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.81%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.79%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., domestic, nominal. 


Toronto.—Dealers, including the pool, 
report that they have no more soft wheat 
to offer. Perhaps there will be further 
deliveries after spring seeding is finished. 
Nominally, car lots of No. 2 red or white 
are worth $1.60@1.70 bu at country 
points, according to freights. Western 
spring wheat of the lower grades is 
easily obtainable, but contract grades are 
scarce and premiums are asked there- 
for. On April 28 No. 8 northern was 
quoted at $1.525% bu, car lots, track, bay 
ports, an advance of 35,c. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 28, and the 
closing prices on April 30, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 583,@62%,c, 60%@ 
6234c; No. 2 rye, $1.253%,.@1.84%2, $1.34, 
@1.354%,; barley, 86@98c, 86@97c. 


Chicago.—Cash oats were firmer last 
week, and offerings were readily picked 
up. No. 2 white were quoted at 70% 
@74c bu, No. 3 white 66@71'%4c, and No. 
4 white 6444c. Cash rye was strong, and 
the light offerings were easily disposed 
of. No. 2 was quoted around $1.39@ 
1.40 bu. 


Duluth.—Better business was done in 
oats last week, due to more cars coming 
out for sale at advancing prices. Ele- 
vators cared for the most. Sales made 
were at top prices on the crop. The 
base for No. 8 white held unchanged at 
Chicago May price to 4c discount. At 
the close, April 28, the price was 60% 
@64%c bu. Malting and feeding barley 
offerings met prompt sale, buyers com- 
peting for supplies. The range of bids 
was raised Ic, closing at 85@94c bu. 
There was urgent demand for all rye 
offerings by cash houses on inquiry from 
the East for export account, and work- 
ing of business in that quarter to go out 
after opening of navigation. The mar- 
ket Aes 9c higher than the previous 
week, 


Milwaukee.— New high levels were 
reached last week for Wisconsin barley, 
rye, and oats, and the tremendous in- 
creases in the cash wheat market are 
having a big influence on the rest of the 
cash grain market. Rye was 11%,@ 
121%4c higher at the close, while barley 
had gained 8c and oats 83@4c. There is 
an active business being done in all 
grains. Offerings of oats were much 
larger, while those of barley were mod- 
erate, and rye continued to be received 
in small quantities. There is a good 
demand for all grains. Quotations, April 
28: No. 2 rye, $1.383,@1.89%, bu; No. 
3 white oats, 65@71c; malting barley, 
98c@$1.09. 


Indianapolis.—Oats last week reached 
the highest price for months. Demand 
was good, as it also was for rye, with 
offerings light. Quotations on oats, 
April 28: No. 2 white, 651,@67c bu; 
No. 3 white, 641/,@66c. 


Boston.—There was fairly good de- 
mand for oats last week, and prices ad- 
vanced materially. Quotations April 28: 
fancy 40@42-lb, for shipment all-rail, 88 
@90c bu; r ar 88@40-lb, 84@86c; 
regular 36@88-lb, 88@84c; regular 34 


@36-lb, 81@82c; lake-and-rail, regular 
36@38-Ib, 81@82c. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Prices United States—Grain Stocks Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 




































































Grain 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading Commercial stocks of grain in store and Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
option markets, in cents per bushel: afloat at the principal markets of the United at the principal distributing centers, as re- stocks of wheat held on April 21, in the 
States at the close of the week ending ported for the week ending April 28, in United States, Canada and the United King- 
o WHEAT April 28, 1928, and April 30, 1927, a = bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: — 2 oe on — for pot yd 
hicago Minneapolis ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- Receipts Shipments Stocks also the stocks of corn and of oats he n 
I cultural Economics, in bushels (000’s omit- > 1938 1927 1928 1927 the United States and Canada, with com- 
april May July May uly 1928 1927 8 . . 
Meee 156% 156% 148% 149% ted): Canadian Mpls. ...... 1,493 886 1,009 53318,626 9,038 Parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
ae 159% 152% 163 -American— -—inbond—~ xan. City.. 600 432 787 911 5,496 6,308 Changes 
«(ae 159% 159 151% 151% Apr. 28 Apr. 30 Apr. 28 Apr. 30 Chicago .... 284 318 324 190 ...  ... Week from Totals 
Bes o's 00 163% 162% 155% 155% 1928 «=. 1927-1928 01927) New York.. 3913,291 5441,496 1,364 987 ending pre- April 23 
iss. 167% 166 158% 158% Wheat 63,990 40,914 6,596 10,724 philadelphia 1 774 +1 571 621 961 Wheat— April 21 vious week 1927 
a 170% 168% 162% 162% Rye. on'aee ex's 90 105 =Boston..... 5 109 120 161 36s 360 United States*... 65,679 —1,750 44,242 
Louis orn ’ ’ 7.9 22 Baltimore .. 35 736 584 687 907 United Statesf... 2,649 +41 1,938 
Kanene Olty =. red Barley 3,891 3,675 112 2,401 Milwaukee.. 28 17 18 9 ... ss. Canada ......... 132,454 —4,868 85,806 
May July May July Oats 11,673 30,526 20 117 Dul.-Sup. .. 837 708 432 2,921.22,950 5,838 
148% 147 seeder es Flaxseed .... 1,691 1,833 wee 17 Toledo ..... 27 #4148 «#465 138 sey 793 amie 200.682  —6,577 131,986 
152 149% 203 183 Stocks of United States grain in store in Buffalo .... 178,141 .. .. 4,945 9,352 United Kingdom port stocks and. ; 
151% 149% Canadian markets on April 28 (figures for *Nashville.. 16 10 58 78 4195 £165 floating supply (Broomhall)— 
155% an. | |) 6eeee tenes the corresponding date of last year shown in *Figures for 10 days. aa... $74,300  —1,300 76,400 
160 1W56Y tees nee parentheses): wheat, 863,000 (467,000); rye, | : . . 
163% 160% 206 188 47,000 (3,199,000); corn, 626,000 (1,772,000) ; Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks Ane and United Kingdom 
Seattle barley, 9,000 (59,000); oats, 57,000 (635,000). Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at Suse” 274,982 —T,877 208,386 
the principal distributing centers for the  —-0 ***"*""""" . f F 
May July May July Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks week ending April 28, in bushels (000’s One -Cahes Grates, ond Canste— 
April 24..141% 188% April 27..148% 141% Stocks of grain in store at above points on omitted), with comparisons: otals ..... sees , —2,941 42,780 
April 25..143 140% April 28..145 143% April 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts Shipments Stocks OATS—United States and Canada— 
April 26..143 140 April 30..147% 146% Weuater—— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 Totals ........+. 25,379 —1,350 45,243 
Winnipeg Duluth durum Ogilvies ........ 1,384 30 185 ... #Minneapolis +06 ee + tee a.oee aot H *East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Ma Jul G. T. BP. wccccees 4,548 171 317 222 Kan. City... 3 Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
2 oe ist ist% 141% 142% Can, Gov't ...... 1,979 94 191 773 Chicago ...1,470 8261,035 401 eee eee Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
Bhs 9 8 154% 166% 142% 143% Sask. Pool New York.. 112 432 143 120 99 994 plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
%...... 152% 42 154% 141% 142% SS 5,419 79 125 350 Philadelphia 11 : 20 1958 184 bushels: 
a 158 144 145 Mes Oacscccee - Cae 84 176 124 SBoston..... 8 ‘5. 9" a 
| meees ieee ttn ieee 145% Private elevators. 38,934 1,394 2,234 611 ee . +4 +4 oot ait 30 56 East Pacific 
-_ 144 146 Afloat for winter Milwaukee.. 3 oe TT 1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
* bet storage ......+. 7,261 eee tee eee Duluth-Sup. 20 ee +. 481 480 6,436 Tele 2 vcccs 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Buenos Aires Toledo ..... 23 602 18 378 cee eee ae 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
May June Totals ........ 66,090 1,851 3,179 2,080 Buffalo .... 216 467 ee ee 23 3,281 Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
137% 141% Year ago ....... 29,279 3,167 2,743 2,350 *Nashville.. 98 83 80 67 103 295 NG Sie a a 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
141 144 Receipts ........ 124 re 7 A *Figures for 10 days. Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
140% 142% Rail shipments.. 106 - oe ee esac 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
ace teks STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) Barley—Receipts, Shi 6 and 1928— 
eeece sees Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
eee ecses)}6=6,_ a, S eetheen,. 118 BUDE esaddca cca 1g at the principal distributing centers for the Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
No. 2 northern.. 820 White spring... 75 week ending April 28, in bushels (000's March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 22 Winter ........ 2 omitted), with comparisons: aaat ending— 
Kansas City No. 3 northern..6,668 Others ......... 8,477 Receipts Shipments Stocks — 1,” uit grey ee er tipes pig tr yee 
May July No. 4 ..... Private ....... 38,934 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927) 4) i) 91 |" * 65'679,000 2,549,000 68,228,000 
99% 102% No. © wcceeceees 638 Afloat ......... 7,261 Minneapolis .. 91 31 50 760 369 2,498 a oe a ges 
100 103 No. 6 wccccccees —— Kansas City... 8 $8 28 «.. 104 2 Totals, U.S. U. King- 
99% 102 ere Total ....05+ 66,090 Chicago ...... me 2 eC and Canada dom and 
' 1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
99% 102% Durum .......-. New York .... 177 439 40 290 73 127 
100 Oat Oat B hiladelphi 42 42 4 2 July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
% 103% o— ats— us Philadelphia... .. .* ‘A 1 44,237,000 817 
104% 107% ## No. 2C. W..... 75 Others ......... 159 Boston ....... a ae ee. . Meee ug. 1.... 44,287, »770,000 54,300,000 
Me, 3 0. W..... Private ...... ..1,894 Baltimore .... 28 25 114 63 38 28 Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 64,000,000 
YS err 8 Milwaukee ... 114 123 32 27 .. .. Oct. 1... 22,958,000 111,713,000 69,600,000 
Minneapolis 2 feed ......... CA. 1m 1,851  Duluth-Sup. .. 108 119 ¢242 470 587 215 Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
May Sete r- , - “omer 12 1,871 a 58 2,678 ~ eee . 121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Flaxseed—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock *Nashville ... 5 ee ee oe es ee = 
80% 68% __ Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed -—« “Figure for 10 days. {Held afloat. Feb. 1.,...182,560,000 237,181,000 65,300,000 
at the principal distributing centers for the = Ps a at ee 760. "709. "200. 
++ Fa cou week ending April 28, in bushels (000’s Rye—Receipts, Ship and “ee eee Weer 
60% 58% omitted), with comparisons: Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at April 7 140,247,000 212,172,000 76,100,000 
60% 58% Receipts Shipments Stocks the principal distributing centers for the April 14...137,322,000 207,259,000 75,600,000 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 week ending April 28, in bushels (000’s Apri 21...132,454,000 200,682,000 74,300,000 
Minneapolis .. 44 38 116 291,132 707 omitted), with comparisons: *Broomhall, — ye be hat 
Minneapolis Chicago ...... 77 4S 6s ee ee ee Receipts Shipments Stocks Total American, C ai a 
May July -‘Duluth-Sup... *12 16 = 9 «= 6-495 1,153 1998 1987 1988 1987 1988 1937 vicible cumpig ee one Brition 
126 121% *Mill receipts not included. Minneapolis .. 91 31 50 760 369 2,498 1927— 1928— 
1 125 Kansas City... 1 1 $8 14 106 123 July 1....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
130% 136 Imports of Canadian Wheat SERED as. > soe & 2. Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
130% 126 The United States Department of Com- ow eee os Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
181% 129 merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at —— . 4 ‘- oF ss a a Oct. 1 ....171,8138,000 Week ending— 
i 1 thern border port fol- oston ......- co oa Nov. 1....250,425,000 A «+» 288,272, 
~—_ — ally ae ee Sere ea ee Baltimore .... 53 3 53 41 6 39 Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 April 14, 282,859,000 
FLAXSEED Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: Milwaukee ... 8 7 9 58 '..  .. April 21. . .274,982,000 
Minneapolis Duluth -——Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to ee : ae . poof ++ 2,577 sa ay tes 
uffalo ....... oe oe 
April May July May July April 21 April 14 April 21, 1928 , , Phi Iphi 
eR 224% 226% 226% ye 11,000 . = ilade Pp ia.—Oats are scarce, and 
25...... 225% (227% 228 229 Imports into bonded mills for grinding a og aie ag prices, April.28: No. rule firm and 5c higher, with demand 
26...... 228% 230 230% 281 into flour for export, bus: 2 white, domestic, 771,@7814,c bu, as to equal to offerings. Quotations, April 
7 232 233% 283% 234% ——Week ending—, July 1, 1927, to : . : * ‘ ‘ . 
a. 238% 934% 234% 235% April21 April 14 April 21, 1928 weight; No.3 white, domestic, 764,@ 28: No. 2 white, 80@83c bu; No. 3 white, 
ee 237 238% 234% 236% 41,000 133,000 12,781,000 TTiA¢. 7T7@79c. 
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New Orleans.—Domestic corn demand 
was fair last week, with some sizable 
orders placed. Most business, however, 
was in comparatively small lots for im- 
mediate delivery. The foreign call was 
better, a total of 6,400 bus being taken 
by Latin America. Quotations, April 
26: No. 2 yellow $1.33 bu, No. 3 $1.31; 
No. 2 white $1.33, No. 3 $1.31 (for ex- 
port, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 
$2.52 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $2.30; 
standard meal, $2.60. 

St. Louis.—Demand for corn was only 
fair at advancing prices last week, 
nervousness in futures making buyers 
cautious, and some offerings were not 
taken. Purchases were largely for im- 
mediate local consumption. Receipts 
were 319 cars, against 148 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, April 28: No. 
1 corn $1.0714,@1.08 bu, No. 2 corn $1.08; 
No. 1 yellow $1.12, No. 2 yellow $1.12, 
No. 3 yellow $1.10@1.11, No. 4 yellow 
$1.07, No. 5 yellow $1.05@1.06; No. 1 
white, $1.08. 

Atlanta.—While there is so little Geor- 
gia corn on the market that no prices 
can be quoted, western corn advanced 
steadily last week. Mills are reported 
placing only a few orders for their im- 
mediate needs, buying nothing in ad- 
vance. High corn and oats prices are 
keeping mixed feeds at a level buyers 
are disinclined to pay, and mills are 
operating on a curtailed basis. Quota- 
tions, April 26, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white western corn, with bill, sacked, 
$1.832@1.34 bu, No. 3 white $1.31@1.33; 
No. 2 yellow $1.32@1.34, No. 3 yellow 
$1.31@1.33. 

Nashville-——Corn made a heavy ad- 
vance last week. While some improve- 
ment is shown in demand, the South is 
still buying less than usual. Shippers 
have been accumulating stocks, as it is 
believed they will be needed later. Ne- 
braska and Kansas have been shipping a 
good deal of corn to this market. Quo- 
tations, April 28: No. 2 white $1.18¥, 
bu, No. 3 white $1.17; No. 2 yellow 
$1.20Y,, No. 3 yellow $1.19. Both corn 
meal and hominy feed were higher, and 
more active. Quotations, April 28: de- 
germinated corn meal, $2.65 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $44@45 ton. 

Memphis.—As contracts are beginning 
to expire, corn meal buyers are taking 
on additional lots. Early last week a 
few cars were sold at $4.75 bbl, basis 
24’s, and more was wanted, but offerings 
were small, and later nothing was of- 
fered under $4.85, with some mills asking 
as high as $5.35. Corn sales increased, 
as feeders were compelled to take more. 
Cash No. 3 white was quoted, April 28, 
at $1.15 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.18. 
The high prices are causing more acre- 
age to be sown, especially as so much 
cotton was injured by the cold. 

Kansas City—Corn prices have ad- 
vanced 2@3c. Demand has been good 
and of a general character. Supply is 
limited. Quotations, April 28: white, No. 
2 $1.01@1.02 bu, No. 3 $1@1.01, No. 4 
99c@$1; yellow, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 
$1.04@1.05, No. 4 $1.03@1.04; mixed, No. 
2 $1.00%@1.01%, No. 3 991/,c@$1.001,, 
No. 4 971, @981pe. 

Chicago.—Corn goods were not very 
active last week. Corn flour was quoted, 
April 28, at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.55@2.65, cream meal $2.55@2.65, and 
hominy $2.55@2.65. Cash corn was in 
good demand, with receipts somewhat 
smaller and shipments heavy. No. 3 
mixed was quoted at $1.08@1.09 bu, No. 
4 mixed $1.0742@1.08%, No. 5 mixed 
$1.0542@1.06, No. 6 mixed $1.0342; No. 
2 yellow $1.12@1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.10 
@1.11, No. 4 yellow $1.084%2@1.0942, No. 
5 yellow $1.08@1.09, No. 6 yellow $1.03 
@1.06; No. 2 white $1.11, No. 8 white 
$1.0834@1.094%, No. 4 white $1.07, No. 
5 white $1.06¥2. 

Minneapolis.—A steady inquiry is re- 
ported for cash corn, and prices are 
closely following the advance in the op- 
tion. No. 3 yellow is quoted at lc under 
to 2c over Chicago May, No. 4 yellow 
5@l1c under, No, 5 yellow 9@7c under, 
and No. 6 yellow 12@8c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
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28 was $1.04@1.08; the closing price on 
April 30 was $1.10@1.12. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on May 
1 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn was not influ- 
enced much by the rapid increases in 
other grains, and only advanced 1%4@144c 
for the week. Receipts were smaller 
than in the previous week, and there was 
an active demand. Futures were lower. 
Quotations, April 28: No. 4 yellow, $1.06 
@1.07 bu; No. 4 white, $1.06@1.07 bu; 
No. 4 mixed, $1.03@1.04, 

Indianapolis.—All grades of corn went 
above $1 bu last week, and the market 
closed steady. Demand was good, mostly 
by small consumers. Offerings were very 
light. Quotations, April 28, in car lots, 
based on a rate of 411%4c, f.o.b., New 
York: No. 4 white $1@1.02 bu, No. 5 
white 98c@$1; No. 4 yellow $1.01@1.03, 
No. 5 yellow 98c@$1.01; No. 4 mixed 
98c@$1, No. 5 mixed 96@98c. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn prices showed 
marked strength and advanced consid- 
erably late last week. Buyers bought in 
small lots. Offerings were rather free. 
Quotations, April 28: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.28@1.24 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.21@1.22. Kiln-dried yellow 
and white fancy meal was quoted at $3 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Corn fluctuated last 
week, closing at a net advance of 1i4c. 
Supplies are small, and trading is quiet. 
Quotations, April 28, car lots, for ex- 
port: No. 2, $1.15% bu; No. 3, $1.18%. 
Corn products are quiet, but offerings 
are light and the market is firmer. Quo- 
tations, April 28, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.05; pearl hominy and grits, $3.05. 


Boston.—There was a steady advance 
in prices of corn for shipment last week, 
with only a slow demand. Quotations, 
April 28: No. 2 yellow, shipment all- 
rail, $1.31@1.32 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.28 
@1.29; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.30 
@1.31, No. 3 yellow $1.27@1.28. A good 


demand prevailed for granulated yellow 
corn meal at $3.15, with bolted yellow 
meal $3.10 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.50, all in 100-lb sacks. Gluten 
feed was in light supply, but firmly held 
at $45.85 ton, in 100-lb sacks. luten 
meal also remained firm at $63.60, May 
shipment. Hominy feed was held higher 
at $47 ton, in sacks, with demand slow. 

Baltimore.—Corn last week was higher 
and in good local demand under light 
receipts. Export bids were out of line. 
No. 2 spot started the week at $1.151, 
bu, sold up to $1.17 and closed at $1.16. 
Arrivals were 9,171 bus by rail and 5,950 
by boat. Sales reported referred mostly 
to waterborne grain, and included No. 3 
white at $1.133%,, No. 3 white, special 
elevator, $1.15, No. 2 white $1.16, and 
No. 2 yellow, special elevator, $1.231,. 
Closing prices, April 28: No. 2 spot, 
$1.16; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.24 
@1.25, or 6c up from the previous week. 
Cob corn was firm but unchanged at 
$5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were steady and inactive at $2.60@2.76 
per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts are very light, 
most arrivals coming from western mar- 
kets. Local stocks are low. Demand 
is good, and is expected to continue so 
for several weeks. Spot prices last week 
showed a considerable advance over the 
preceding period. 

San Francisco.—Corn prices are too 
high to permit of much. business, and 
trading is inactive. Quotations, April 
27, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.34, bulk; 
Egyptian, $2.40, sacked; California milo, 
$2.35, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2.20, 
bulk; Kafir, $2.10, bulk. 

Toronto.—Dealers report a rather slow 
movement in American corn, owing to 
high prices. Argentine corn is off the 
market, and supplies are said to be about 
cleaned up. An advance of 4c was made 
in prices of American last week. Quo- 
tations, April 28: No. 3 American yellow 
corn, old crop, $1.25 bu; old and new 
crop mixed, $1.23,—Toronto freights. 
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Minneapolis.— A sensationally strong 
situation has developed in linseed meal, 
and some crushers report the tightest 
market in many years. Buying has been 
very heavy, and mills are sold out for 
May shipment. Shipping directions con- 
tinue heavy. Increased prices have re- 
sulted in sympathy with the quotations 
of other feeds. Some factors in the trade 
look for still higher prices. Meal is 
quoted at $55 ton for June shipment. 
Early last week the price was $50. The 
export market is fairly active. Cake, for 
May-August shipment, is quoted at $45 
ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 24..$2.28% 2.24% 2.30% 2.26% 2.27% 
April 25.. 2.29% 2.25% 2.23 2.28 2.29 
April 26.. 2.32% 2.28% 2.34% 2.30% 2.31 
April 27.. 2.36 2.32 2.387% 2.388% 2.34% 
April 28.. 2.37% 2.33% 2.38% 2.34% 2.35% 
April 30.. 2.41 2.37 2.38% 2.34% 2.36% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to April 28, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
11,740 7,617 7,719 1,896 
7,334 7,955 5,547 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ...... 7,372 





Totals ..... 19,112 14,851 15,674 7,443 

Duluth—aA slow and easier start fea- 
tured flaxseed futures, but toward mid- 
week bullish sentiment became promi- 
nent, causing a wild scramble to cover 
short lines, which tended to bring on 
general buying. Prices were moved up 
4c in one session, but overbuying and 
too rapid an advance resulted in a 2c 
reaction. Following this light selling and 
holding back of support as a testing 
of the market’s condition brought on a 
fractional setback in prices, but this 
seemed to stimulate buying power when 
wheat advanced. A fresh advance de- 
veloped in the closing session, as buyers 
renewed their support of the market, 
quotations being run up 1%c in July. 
May was 140 less, but recording the peak 


so far reached on the crop. A bid of 
$2.30 bu was quoted for new crop Sep- 
tember. Cash held quiet, due primarily 
to light receipts, buyers being unable to 
fill their needs. No. 1 spot was quoted 
unchanged at May to 4c over, arrive the 
delivery price. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was strong last 
week, with a fairly active demand. 
Crushers have little to offer, the bulk of 
the business being done by resellers. On 
April 28, it was quoted at $53 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed oil cake and meal 
continue in fairly good demand, local 
mills finding a ready market for their 
output. Stocks on hand are light, but 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
April 28: oil cake, in bags, $46 ton, and 
meal $48. Flaxseed has few friends in 
the market, and crushers’ interests small. 
Prices have been mainly influenced by 
the upward trend at Duluth. No. 1 
northwestern closed on April 28 at 
$1.9814 bu, basis in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. On April 
28 it was quoted at $55 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal was higher 
last week, in sympathy with other items 
in the feed market and an improvement 
in business. Demand is better, and of- 
ferings are coming through well. Some 
mills, however, have reduced their pro- 
duction. Quotation, April 28, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $54.50@55 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Moderate sales featured 
the linseed meal market last week, with 
offerings fair. Most of the buying was 
in small lots. Quotation, April 28, $56.20 
ton. 

Kansas City.—Linseed meal prices ad- 
vanced sharply. last week, due to exten- 
sive trading. Demand still is very good. 
Quotation, April 28, basis Kansas City, 
$56.80 ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices strength- 
ened last week, advancing $1@1.50. Quo- 
tations, April 28: 34 per cent $54 ton, 
delivery last half of May, with resellers 
asking $54.50 for the first half of May 
deliveries. 





May. 2, 1928 





Milwaukee——Rye flour advanced last 
week. New top levels were reached in 
the cash rye market. Buyers feel that 
present levels are much too high. Mills 
report business very quiet. Quotations, 
April 28: fancy white patents $7.55@7,95 
bbl, medium $7@7.25, and dark $4.60@5, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b, 
Milwaukee, . 

Minneapolis. — Rye flour quotations 
have been advanced 50c in the last week, 
Large buyers, who usually contract for 
a few thousand barrels at a time, now 
confine their purchases to single cars, 
Naturally, with prices at abnormally high 
levels, the rank and file of buyers take 
only a few barrels at a time, usually 
supplying their day-to-day needs from 
warehouse stocks, or a few barrels in a 
mixed car with wheat flour. However, 
there is steady buying of this kind, suf- 
ficient to keep mills running part time. 
Pure white rye flour is strong at $7.65 
@7.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $6.75@6.95, and 
pure dark $4.30@4.50. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,377 bbls flour, compared with 
10,545 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—Prices of rye flour continue 
to advance, and buyers are holding off, 
Current sales are as light as at any time 
on this crop, and directions also are slow. 
The local output totaled 1,400 bbls last 
week, against 1,400 in the previous one. 
White was quoted, April 28, at $7.65@ 
7.90 bbl, jute, medium $6.90@7.40 and 
dark $4.40@5. 

Duluth.—The sensational strength and 
advance of rye has practically killed off 
demand from the outside trade. Inquiry 
was slow last week, and the few offers 
made were generally under the market. 
The May delivery scored a 10%/c bulge 
to a new high of $1.354%% bu. Local buy- 
ers merely met their established trade 
requirements. Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, April 28, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $7.75 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.95; 
No. 3 dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.65; 
No. 8 rye, $6.25. 

Indianapolis.— Orders for rye flour 
were none too plentiful last week, but 
shipping directions were fairly good. 
Prices seem inclined to sharp increases. 
Millers are not inclined to make conces- 
sions to secure business. Quotations, 
April 28: white, $7@7.50 bbl, jute; me- 
dium, $6.50@7; dark, $4.25@4.75. 

New York.—Rye flour was purchased 
only in limited quantities to fill current 
needs last week. White patent, on April 
28, was quoted at $8@8.35 bbl, jute. 

Boston.—Advancing prices last week 
shut off demand. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye were firmly held, but very 
quiet. Quotations, April 28: choice white 
patent rye flour, in sacks, $8.30@8.55 
bbl; standard patents, $7.90@8.05; me- 
dium light straights, $7.55@7.70; medium 
dark straights, $7.05@7.20; rye meal, 
$6.50@6.70; pure dark rye, $5.60@5.75. 

Pittsburgh—wWith prices of rye flour 
following the upward trend of wheat 
flour, little business was reported last 
week. Most large users appear to have 
ample supplies for the present. Quota- 
tions, April 28: pure white, $7.75@8 bbl, 
medium $6.50@7 and dark $4.75@5.25, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour ruled firm 
and higher last week, under a fair de- 
mand, influenced by the strength of raw 
material. Quotations, April 28, in 140-Ib 
jute sacks, were $8@8.40 bbl for white, 
$7.55@7.80 for medium and $6@6.50 for 
dark. 

Baltimore.— Rye flour is nominally 
much higher, due largely to manipula- 
tion in the grain, though the trade shows 
no interest in the product at current 
rates. Quotations, April 28, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $8.25@8.50 
bbl, straight $7@7.25 and dark $5.10@ 
5.35. 


oo 

Boston.—Local demand for linseed 
meal was quiet last week, with light 
offerings for May shipment. Stocks car- 
ried by the local trade were light. Ship- 
pers nominally quoted meal at $58.50@ 
59 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
on April 28. 
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BUMPER CROP OF WHEAT 
EXPECTED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Given average 
growing weather for the balance of the 
season, the Southwest may expect a win- 
ter wheat crop that has been equaled 
only once in the last 10 years, in 1919, 
An average of recent reports of crop 
experts who have toured the six south- 
western states indicates a yield of 345,- 
000,000 bus winter wheat, which is 80,- 
00,000 more than last year’s yield and 
only 51,000,000 less than the remarkable 
record of 1919, 

The following table shows yields in 
these six states. the last five years and 
the estimated yields for 1928 (000,000’s 


omitted ) : 
#1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
11 150 77 160 


BAB osreee 160 1 84 
Tiaibema gee 33 74 27 59 38 
Nebraska .... 65 71 37 32 56 28 
TexaS ...+++++ 30 18 33 7 25 16 
Missouri ....- 20 16 21 22 21 37 
Colorado ....- 20 16 14 11 16 13 


*Estimate. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF WHEAT 
TAKEN BY JAPAN IN MARCH 


The United States Department of 
Commerce has issued figures showing ex- 

rts of wheat by ports and countries 
of destination for March. The total was 
2,740,000 bus, compared with 2,276,000 
in February. Japan took 946,000 bus 
from Oregon ports, and 255,000 from 
Washington, making a total of 1,201,000. 
Italy took 274,000 bus, the second largest 
amount. 

oo > 


KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The annual con- 
vention of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association will be held at Dodge City, 
Kansas, May 15-16. The program in- 
cludes addresses by Charles Quinn, To- 
ledo, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association; Professor R. M. 
Green, of the State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan; Clyde M. Reed, Kansas 
City; T. B. Armstrong, Kansas City; F. 
H, Stapleton, Topeka, and C. C. Isely, 
Dodge City. 

Professor Green will discuss “Effects 
of the Growing Mill Industry in the 
Southwest on Kansas Wheat Prices.” 
Mr. Isely’s subject will be “The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill, a Calamity to Agri- 
culture.” 

oS 


Toronto.—Very little grain of any 
kind is finding its way to market. Farm- 
ers are too busy with spring plowing 
and other work. Western oats are scarce 
and have advanced 514c. Barley is 3c 
higher. Quotations, April 28: Ontario 
oats 70c bu, No. 3 barley 95c, f.o.b., 
shipping points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 91c, No. 1 feed oats 87%4¢, all-rail, 
delivered, Ontario points. For opening 
of navigation, No. 1 feed oats were quot- 
ed at 7934¢. 

o> 


Imports of feeds, such as oil cake, in- 
to Finland during 1927 were only 15,757 
tons, compared with 20,934 in 1926, ac- 
cording to F. B. Lyon, acting United 
States commercial attaché, Helsingfors. 
Imports of bran also decreased to 55,843 
tons in 1927, against 72,692 in 1926. 


oso 


Missouri Bakers 


(Continued from page 443.) 

Mr. Cook then told of a survey which 
has been made by The Fleischmann Co, 
regarding the sale and usage of bakery 
products. Among the things which this 
developed. is the indication that there has 

n sufficient advertising of certain 
brands of bread, but that retail grocers 
have not been properly educated in push- 
ing bread sales, and that the baking 
business has not been kept close enough 
to the attention of the housewife. 

This concluded the addresses of the 
Convention, and Mr. Markwardt then 
called for the reports of committees. 
Those of the auditing and memorial com- 
mittees were adopted, as also was that 
of the resolutions committee. This in- 
cluded a vote of appreciation to An- 

t-Busch, Inc., the American Bakers 
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that organization. 


had been entirely remodeled to suit 
will use it. 
who attended the opening ceremony. 








JHE above illustration shows the new clubhouse of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association which was dedicated at the recent convention of 


The clubhouse, which is situated on the outskirts of 
St. Louis, was presented to the bakers by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., after it 


The Anheuser-Busch company served luncheon in it for those 


the purposes for which the bakers 

















Machinery Co., The Fleischmann Co, and 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., for the enter- 
tainment they furnished at the conven- 
tion, 


Officers Are Elected 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, which was unanimously adopted, 
named the following officers for the com- 
ing year: William Markwardt, Joplin, 
president; C. O. Galloway, Kansas City, 
first vice president; F, C. Jungewaelter, 
St. Louis, second vice president; Frank 
Staedtler, St. Joseph, treasurer; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., St. Louis, secretary. The 
board of directors is as follows: Wil- 
liam Markwardt, Joplin; C. O. Galloway, 
Kansas City; E. W. Lynch, Kansas City; 
Frank Staedtler, St. Joseph; H. F. 
Hirschfeld, St. Louis; Louis Klein, 
Moberly; J. W. Almquist, Sedalia; A. R. 
Ackerman, Brookfield; John Sommerer, 
Jefferson City. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors it was voted to hold the 
annual convention of the association next 
year in Kansas City. 


Entertainment on Wednesday 


Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, Wednesday noon, 
bakers and allied tradesmen again went 


out to the new club, where they were 
the guests at lunch of the American 
Bakers Machinery Co. A buffet luncheon 
was served, and as the weather was fa- 
vorable the affair was very successful. 

After this they drove back to the city 
and were the guests of the Plant Flour 
Mills Co. They were shown through the 
mill, where they had an opportunity of 
seeing at first hand how flour is made, 
and at the end of the trip were served 
with refreshments and entertained by 
music. 

During the convention the visiting la- 
dies were entertained by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. They were taken for a ride 
over the city, shown the Lindbergh tro- 
phies, and taken to lunch at the Coro- 
nado Hotel. 

The annual banquet was held on the 
last night of the convention in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Jefferson. Over 
800 attended this affair, which was one 
of the most successful banquets ever held 
by the association. The Rev. Cliff K. 
Titus, Joplin, Mo., was the speaker of 
the evening. He stressed the need of 
all business men having greater confi- 
dence in each other, and carrying on 
their businesses in the belief of the good- 
ness of their fellow-men. A dance fol- 
lowed the banquet. 


Registration at the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Convention 


BAKERS 


A. R. Ackerman, Brookfield, 
J. W. Almquist, Sedalia. 
Koob Bakvin, St. Louis. 
William Bange, St. Louis. 
Peter Bauer, St. Louis. 

H. Baumeister, St. Louis. 
Frank Beckman, St. Louis. 
Robert Binder, St. Louis. 

G. C. Booth, St. Louis. 
William Brandt, St. Louis. 

E. E. Bruer, St. Louis. 

H. A. Bunger, Cape Girardeau. 
A. Burnett, Marshall. 
August Dauernheim, St. Louis. 
Frank Dearing, Brookfield. 
Adam Deck, St. Louis. 
Herman Diaber, St. Louis. 
Herman Drosten, St. Louis. 
A. Fischer, St. Louis. 

Cc. O. Galloway, Kansas City. 
Gus Gastler, St. Louis. 

A. Gerlach, St. Louis. 

Henry Goebel, St. Louis. 
Charles Goeckler, St. Louis. 
F. Hartmann, St. Louis. 
Otto Hartmann, St. Louis. 
Christ Hauck, St. Louis. 
Hugo Heuer, St. Louis. 

H. F. Hirschfeld, St. Louis. 
William Hoerr, St. Louis. 
William J, Hoerr, St. Louis. 
Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis. 
William Hoffmann, St. Louis. 
E. H. Hohengarten, St. Louis. 
Carl A. Humm, Hermann. 
Louis Jacober, St. Louis. 
Christ Jaudes, St. Louis. 

W. A. Jesse, Kansas City. 

M. Jost, St. Louis. 

Oscar Junge, St. Louis. 

F. C. Jungewaelter, St. Louis. 
Mike Katich, St. Louis. 

E. M. Kent, Mexico, Mo. 
Arthur Klein, Moberly. 
Louis Klein, Moberly. 

Frank Knebel, St. Louis. 


William Knetter, St. Louis. 
Charles W. Koch, St. Louis. 


Julius Krause, St. Louis. 

Leo Krolich, St. Louis. 

Martin Liess, St. Louis. 

E. H. Lindeman, Union. 

Emil C. Loesche, St. Louis. 

E. W. Lynch, Kansas City. 

Cc. A. McDuffee, Joplin. 

G. A.- McGreger, St. Louis. 
Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis. 
Henry Malsch, St. Louis. 

John Malsi, St. Louis. 

William Markwardt, Joplin. 
G. T. Mierhoefer, St. Louis. 

C. U. Mitchell, Jefferson City. 
W. E. Moehlenbrock, St. Louis. 
Hugo F. Mueller, St. Louis. 
Philipp Noll, St. Louis. 
William Nuss, St. Louis. 

John Ollinger, St. Louis. 
Joseph Operyner, St. Louis. 
John Parison, St. Louis. 

J. B. Roleke, Bethany. 
Martin Rottler, St. Louis. 
John Sabery, St. Louis. 

H. P. Saussele, St. Louis. 
William Saussele, St. Louis. 
F. L. Schorle, Sikeston. 
Christ Schulz, St. Louis. 
Charles Schultz, St. Louis, 

M. Schulz, St. Louis. 

Armin Schwarz, St. Louis. 
Adolph Seifert, Kansas City. 
P. L. Sipeer, St. Louis. 

John Sommerer, Jefferson City. 
Frank J. Staedtler, St. Joseph. 
Albert Stauff, St. Louis. 

Fred Stecken, St. Louis. 
Charles Stehle, St. Louis. 

H. Steinkamp, St, Louis, 

H. H. Stevenson, St. Joseph. 
Emil Suistoniez, St. Louis. 
Louis Trost, St. Louis. 

B. H. Trout, Boonville. 
George Trunk, St. Louis. 
Herman Ullrich, St. Louis. 
Joseph Vierhy, St. Louis. 

A. H. Volkman, Memphis. 

J. W. Wayland, Columbia. 

M. J. Weilpeutz, Cape Girardeau. 
Emil Weinbiecht, St. Louis. 
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Thomas Woder, St. Louis. 
V. A. Ziegler, St. Louis. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN 


Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., John H, 
Wilkinson. 

Acme Flavoring Products Co., 
Dahlheimer, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., Charles L. 
Russell, Les Pabst, Edwin Schaumburg. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Eberhard Anheuser, 
William Jaeger, Ernst Giesecke, John E. 
Bokel, Otto F. Mathi, Homer Ziegler, Ar- 

thur E. Weber. 

Baker-Perkins Co., S. P. Stillwaugh. 

Bakers Review, C. B. MacDowell. 

Bakers Weekly, John M. Hartley. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Inc., Arthur F, White. 

Baur Flour Mills Co., Andrew Baur. 

Bear-Stewart Co., Carl H. Lindenschmidt, 
H. E. Bear. 

Cahokia Flour Co., Victor Zimmerman. 

Champion Machinery Co., F. A. Motta, A. 
V. Reppert. 

Chapman & Smith Co., E. A. Tuchschmidt. 

Commander Milling Co., C. A. Ogden. 

Concordia Milling Co., V. A. Mackay. 

Corn Products Refining Co., W. M. Blick. 

J. H. Day Co., George Ade, John Moestl. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., W. H. Dolan, 
George J. Schwarz. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, A. T. Rowe. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., H. L. Calhoon. 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., Arthur J. Eberle. 

The Fleischmann Co., E. J. Park, J. J. Mc- 
Carthy, George M. Voges, H. J. Kolbohn, 
E. L, Johnston, Charles E. Hoppe, A. O. 
Park, John L. Keersemaker, I. H. Miller, 
John Becker, H. O. Whaley, H. J. Slocum, 
E. O. Downing, R. J. Mehan, Otto L. Cook. 
Frigidaire Corporation, H. N. Jordan. 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., John Links, V. H. 
Glosemeyer. 

Gruenwald, Emil. 

Gruenwald, Frank. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Ervin Parmay. 
James A. Harper Supply Co., James A. 
Harper. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co., P. Birch, 

Hobart Mfg. Co., S. H. Hicks. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Jack Tod. 

Hubbard Oven Co., W. E. Fox. 

Imperial Flour Mills Co., M. F. Thompson. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., H. H. Unkefer. 
L. R. Jewell, Fred H. Desendorf. 

E. M. Kagel. 

Edward Katzinger & Co., Thomas Dillon. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., L. W. Montgomery. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., H. D. Lee. 

W. E. Long Co., Walter D. Warrick. 

Lyons Flour Milling Co., Charles Budde, J. 
M. Blair. 

Francis McDonnell. 

Malt-Diastase Co., C. S. Jacobsen. 

Fred Mayer. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., J. L. Lawry. 
Monarch Chemical Co., F. C. Nill. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., M. J. Ed- 
wards, W. W. Gibson. 

John F. Morrissey & Co., J. O. Morrissey. 
~~ Co., S. W., R. F. Munsch, Vance D. 
Gill. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er, W. G. Martin, Jr. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., P. J. McKenney. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., Marshall C. Mueller, 
John Hoerr, Jr. 

Procter & Gamble Co., C. D. Keeney, T. A. 
Cherry, Dr. M. B. Graff. 

Rapinwax Paper Co., T. J. Gallagher. 
Read Machinery Co., R. R. Becker, C, A. 
Phillips. 

Red Star Milling Co., William J. Brewer. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Lon Ev- 
eleth, W. H. Clark, F. J. Bergenthal, 
Thomas J. Clark, R. A. Belanger. 

Emil Rheimheimer. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Louis C. Nieder- 
berger. 

St. Louis Flour Co., E. J. Kuhmunench, E. 
A. Sass, James 'G. Stephenson. 

Saxony Mills, Arthur Leonhardt. 

Schroeder & Curry, Inc., J. M. Curry, W. 
F. Schroeder. 

Security Flour Mills Co., E. H. 
H. Woodward. 
Southern Cotton Oil 
Schwartzkopf. 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., H. E. Turley. 
Sunland Sales Association, Louis Wahl. 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., O. O. Teich- 
graeber, John Kleiver. 

Thomas Page Milling Co., B. W. Walley. 
Union Steel Products Co., George P. Griffin. 
United Bakers’ Supply Co., William F. Fleb- 
be, A. H. Ellerbrock, A. J. Werder. 
Valier & Spies Milling Corporation, I. J. 
Reck. 

Emil Villey. 

M. W. Warren Coke Co., Joseph Dougherty. 
Washburn Crosby Co., William Berger. 
Wax-ide Paper Co., Gene Stanley. 

Matt Woelfle, 


Edward A. 


3rown, C. 


Trading Co., L. 


VISITORS 
H. F. Blumenhorst, Okawville, Ill. 
H. C. Brinkman, Lawrence, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Bakers’ Association. 
A. C. Bullins, H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, 
Ill, 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois. 

K. Cook, H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, III. 

Arthur Feickert, Belleville, Ill. 

George W. Goeken, Noll Baking & Ice 
Cream Co., Alton, IIl. 

Martin Gradl, Noll Baking & Ice Cream Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

George Johnson, Danville, Ill., president of 
the Associated Bakers of Illinois. 

Joseph Knodler, Springfield, Ill. 

Louis Nuimeyer, Jr., Belleville, Ill. 

L. F. Padberg, St. Louis, secretary of the 
Missouri Retail Merchants’ Association. 
Charles F. Pfeffer, Louisville, Ky., president 
of the Associated Bakers of America, Re- 

tail and Wholesale. 

John Schlosser, Belleville, Il. 

Cc. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, Iowa, sec- 
retary of the Iowa Bakers’ Association. 

L. Seifferth, Belleville, Ill. 

J. W. Shellhass, Junction City, Kansas. 

Guy Stark, Leon, Iowa. 

George Steinbach, Mount Olive, Ill, 

George E. Wuller, Feickert’s Bakery, Inc., 
Belleville, Ill. 
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HRANSPORTATION 


FIRST BOATS LEAVE 
DULUTH ON MAY 1 


Navigation Season Will Not Be Considered 
Open, However, Until First Boat 
Arrives from Lake Erie 

Dututn, Minn., May 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Departure of the steamers 
Queen and King, of the Minnesota At- 
lantic Transit Co., for the lower lakes 
in the early morning of May 1 marked 
the commencement of the 1928 lake ship- 
ping season, The first arrival from a 
Lake Erie port, however, will officially 
open navigation under the Board of 
Trade rules, 

Reports from the Soo are that up- 
bound boats have worked through the 
ice clogged passage and cleared the 
canal, Some of the boats, imprisoned in 
the ice all winter, were released and left 
for lower lake ports. The ice barrier 
at Whitefish Point, at the east end of 
Lake Superior, will have to be negoti- 
ated by upbound boats, and the resist- 
ance of this depends on just how soon 
arrivals can be expected here. Condi- 
tions there are reported considerably 
improved. 

Last year the first boat left here for 
the East on April 14, 

F. G. Carson. 
ooS> 


1.C.C. HEARS MINNEAPOLIS 
CASE AGAINST RAILROAD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Oral arguments 
anent the complaint brought by the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Northern Pacific concerning _ transit 
charges on grain and grain products 
moving through Minneapolis to Duluth, 
were heard by the full Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 26. The ar- 
guments were over an examiner’s report 
recommending that the complaint be dis- 
missed. 

Those speaking for the complainants 
offered many exhibits and much technical 
data which, they claimed, showed that 
the present policy of the railroad as to 
charges for transiting at Minneapolis is 
unfair and prejudicial to the trade and 
milling interests of that city. 

It was claimed by spokesmen for the 
complainants that grain and grain prod- 
ucts moving to Duluth from points west 
of Mobridge are given free transit at 
most points other than Minneapolis. 
This, they said, makes the charges at 
Minneapolis discriminatory. : 

Spokesmen for the railroad and its 
point of view said that the issue involves 
the whole northwestern rate structure, 
and that the Minneapolis complainants 
were trying to get, via the removal of 
transit charges, rate revisions which were 
refused them in another case last year. 

“The Minneapolis rates are due to the 
fact that the Chicago & Milwaukee road 
has to meet the shorter haul rates of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 
the original and still dominant rate mak- 
ing roads,” said Mr. Davis. “And those 
roads have to meet water competition 
and the low rates of Canadian rail lines.” 

ead 
NEW STEAMBOAT SERVICE 

Battimore, Mp.—Baltimore has ac- 
quired two new steamboat services—the 
Baltimore & Richmond Steamship Co., 
operating between Baltimore and Rich- 
mond, Va., and the Union Boat & Truck 
Lines, for fast freight movement between 
Baltimore and points on the Chesapeake 
Bay and tributaries. 

ad 
COMMENCES LAKE SAILINGS 

The Canada Atlantic Transit Co. an- 
nounces that it commenced operations 
for this season of navigation at midnight 
on April 30 by an eastbound sailing 
from Chicago and one on May 1 from 
Milwaukee. The company will have four 
boats in regular service from now on. 

os 


SMALLER WHEAT CROP IN INDIA 
The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
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the Indian director of statistics at Cal- 
cutta stating that the first forecast of 
the production of wheat in India for the 
season of 1927-28 is 330,624,000 bus from 
31,678,000 acres, compared with 334,059,- 
000 from 81,244,000 acres, the final esti- 
mates for 1926-27, and with 335,888,000 
from 29,643,000 acres, the annual average 
for the five years ended 1925. The area 
now reported represents an increase of 
434,000 acres, or 1.4 per cent, and the 
production a decrease of 38,435,000 bus, 
or 1 per cent, compared with the final 
estimate for 1926-27. 


OATMEAL 


Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats is 
quiet. Scarcity of milling oats keeps 
prices firm. Quotations, April 28: rolled 
oats $8.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c for cash, and $7.80, in 
straight cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal were only fair last week, and 
mostly domestic. The high price of mill- 
ing quality is curtailing export trade. 
Quotations April 28: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $3.60, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal—A slight improvement has 
taken place in demand for rolled oats, 
but prices are unchanged. Quotation, 
April 26, $4.15 per 90-lb jute bag. 

Boston.—A good demand existed for 
oatmeal last week, with prices held high- 
er. It was quoted at $3.75, and cut 
and ground at $4.12, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for oatmeal 
was only moderate last week, but offer- 
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BEATING UP BANDITS WITH 
THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATCH between three masked 

bandits, one of whom was armed 
with a revolver, and a baker armed 
with a 6-lb loaf of bread, recently 
occurred at Bordeaux. 

The baker was sitting at a table 
with his wife when three masked 
men burst into his shop, and while 
one covered him with a revolver the 
other two made a dash for the cash 
drawer. He, however, refused to be 
intimidated, and when summoned to 
put up his hands, he seized one of 
his rollerlike loaves and, using it as a 
cudgel, made such a attack 
upon his assailants that they fled. 

The baker’s wife also armed her- 
self with a loaf and belabored the 
bandits so vigorously that the police 
expected to be aided in their search 
for the miscreants by the cuts and 
bruises inflicted on the robbers’ faces 
by well baked and rugged crusts. 


ings were light and values steadily main- 
tained. Quotations, April 28, $4.40 per 
100-lb sack for ground, and $4 for rolled 
oats in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on May 1 at $3.40 per 90 lbs. 


oe 
LOUISVILLE, KANSAS, MILL SOLD 
Kansas City, Mo.—E. A. Ward has 
sold the Louisville, Kansas, mill to D. D. 
Nuss, of Abilene. The new management 
contemplates extensive improvements and 
expects to have the mill ready to handle 
the new crop of wheat. 
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The Inland Empire Bakers’ Convention 
By Grace Kirkpatrick 


*“FNADDISTS have overlooked a great 
F danger to health by advocating 
whole wheat rather than white 
bread without compelling the miller to 
clean the wheat,” declared W. N. Smith, 
vice president of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., at the 
third annual convention of the Inland 
Empire Bakers’ Association in Spokane, 
April 21-22. 

“There has been much propaganda 
against white flour, but by the very na- 
ture of it, white flour must be clean. On 
the other hand, think how wheat is han- 
dled,—shoveled into bins, stored in box 
cars,—and the deep crack in the kernel 
contains dirt unless it is washed out. I 
have in mind bringing a bill before the 
Montana legislature,” Mr. Smith went on, 
“to require whole wheat to be cleaned 
wherever it is used.” 

An expression of opinion, at Mr. 
Smith’s request, indicated that whole 
wheat flours, while not growing in popu- 
larity, were holding their own. The dis- 
cussion occurred at the first business ses- 
sion which followed a luncheon given by 
the Western Wax Paper Co. at the open- 
ing of the two-day meeting. 

After the president, E. I. Bradley, of 
Spokane, speaking on “Our Association,” 
had told how from six members three 
years ago the organization had grown 
until about 150 bakers from northern 
Idaho, western Montana and Washington 
thought it worth their while to gather to 
thresh things out together, routine busi- 
ness was disposed of and the meeting 
turned over to G. I. MclIllwain, Seattle 
office of The Fleischmann Co., who talked 
on “Selling Sweet Goods.” 

Mr. Mclllwain said that variety and 
quality were the two things that the 
American public of today demanded. 
The need for uncrowded, clean windows 
and stores was stressed. The proper per- 
sonal salesmanship was important, he 
said, and so was printed salesmanship— 
inserts, window strips, etc. But more 
important still was suggestive selling. 
While wrapping a loaf of bread the 
baker, Mr. MclIllwain said, should call 
attention to some appetizing bit of sweet 
goods which might otherwise go unno- 


On the other hand the fact that some 


sweet goods, even though they were sell- 
ing well, were being made at too high a 
labor cost to render them profitable, was 
shown in a cost demonstration by F. J. 
Curtis, Spokane representative of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., and Frank 
Warrington. Better business and great- 
er accuracy were urged, and in line with 
this, L. C. Sherman, of Moscow, Idaho, 
presented the idea that the association 
should employ a man to go into the small 
shops, not to show the baker how to 
bake, but how to figure his costs, how to 
keep his books and do his accounting. 

Discussing new selling ideas, Paul R. 
Trigg, of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., held that there were 
very few, but that it is possible to re- 
vamp and use old methods. He said that 
the “health” appeal in selling foodstuffs, 
bread and flour had not participated as 
it should. 

Going back to old methods, Mr. Trigg 
said that the small baker could employ 
the personal element better than the cor- 
porations. He should keep in touch with 
his cash customers, the names of whom 
he often did not know. He should aim 
to get one or two new customers a week. 
Even though it was not the fashion to 
go out and ask the consumer to come in, 
Mr. Trigg said, it was perfectly possible 
and quite legitimate to do so. It was 
also possible to make occasional “drives” 
for new customers. He declared that 
personality, although the oldest, still re- 
mained the best selling asset of the small 
baker. 

After the dinner dance on Saturday 
evening, the nominating committee made 
its report. Amos Jacobs, Spokane, was 
elected president, with Frank Warring- 
ton, Spokane, Charles Oececks, Colville, 
Wash., and Stephen Spangler, Lewiston, 
Idaho, as vice presidents, and George 
Van Hersett, Spokane, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The bakers’ quartet and William S. 
Smith, Colfax, Wash., gave some clever 
musical numbers. Wallace Macpherson 
brought greetings from the American 
Bakers Association and the Washington 
State Bakers’ Association. W. N. Smith, 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., also appeared on the pro- 
gram. 
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After a speech by Thomas Corkery, 
of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
the convention voiced its approval of the 
Columbia Basin project, the reclamation 

lan, 

At the business meeting which followed 
the luncheon on Sunday, William White- 
head, Seattle, of The Fleischmann (Co,, 
New York, was the principal speaker, 
discussing “Problems of the Baker.” He 
recommended more salt for better flavor, 
and said that to loeate the bread of 
the best quality in any community it was 
only necessary to find the brand that 
sold most by name. 

Mr. Bradley then handed over the 
chair to Mr. Jacobs, and the other off- 
cers were inducted into office. Mr. Ja- 
cobs, in telling of the aims for the future, 
said the association hoped to do more 
along an educational line, such as giving 
aid in shop management, cost findings, 
and sales talks. He hoped that a closer 
contact could be formed with the out-of- 
town men. Mr. Macpherson offered the 
services of the young lady nutrition ex- 
pert employed by the Washington asso- 
ciation. The thanks of the Inland Em- 
pire group was forwarded through him 
to his association. 

With a gift to the retiring president, 
and several entertainment features, fol- 
lowed by a few minutes of general dis- 
cussion, the convention was concluded, to 
return to Spokane again next year. 

Bakers and allied tradesmen registered 
at the Spokane convention included the 
following: 

E. T. Abbott; B. G. Adams, Walla Walla, 
Wash; J. Barrymore, Moscow, Idaho; A. W. 
Berg; R. F. Bigelow; E. I. Bradley, Spo- 
kane; A. E. Brower; W. A. Burg, Spokane; 
L. J. Chapman, Spokane; Edwin J. Cole, St. 
Maries, Idaho; F. Curtis, Spokane; W. K. 
Debus, Walla Walla, Wash; Joseph Doble- 
men, Chewelah, Wash; W. J. Gray, Spokane; 
F. I. Griffith, Spokane; Paul Hanson, Ione, 
Wash; Carl L. Hoffman, Spokane; W. K. 
Holmes, Seattle; A. E. Jacobs, Spokane; 
Goodwin Johnson, Spokane; T. M. Jordon, 
Seattle; A. C. Keeling, Walla Walla, Wash; 
G. I. McIllwain, Seattle; W. A. Macpherson, 
Tacoma; C. F. W. Moore, Spokane; Raymond 
S. Moore, Spokane; W. E. Parkins, Bel- 
grade, Mont; H. L. Rice, Wallace, Idaho; 
H. A. Richards, Spokane; A. A. Salmon, 
Spokane; Charles L. Schroctor, Moscow, 
Idaho; J. M. Showan, Spokane; L. C. Sher- 
man, Spokane; W. M. Smith, Great Falls, 
Mont; W. S. Smith, Colfax, Wash; W. Soell, 
Seattle; S. A. Spangler, Lewiston, Idaho; 
O. J. Spoock, Tekoa, Wash; M. Thernes, 
Spokane; A. W. Thomson, Yakima, Wash; 
Paul R. Trigg, Great Falls, Mont; H. R. 
Warner; Frank Warrington, W. W. White- 


head, Seattle. 
<-> 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
—————_From——_ 
Montreal 
May- tNew 


To— tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 24.00 31.00 27.00 
Amsterdam ....... *23.00 22.00 **23.00 
AMtWeErp .ccscccees *23.00 sxe %°93.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
oO” 24.00 24.00 127.00 
BED Sccacceesese *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 esse 30.00 
Bremen .......++++ 22.00 22.00 **23.00 
BPISGOL cccccccccces 24.00 22.00 127.00 
COPE cocccccecess 24.00 22.00 tf27.00 
Copenhagen ....... *30.00 31.00 35.00 
Ge soccocccsccece 24.00 34.00 127.00 
BEE. onc oweseces *30.00 32.00 45.00 
DOEND  cv ce csccevese 24.00 24.00 27.00 
DR. vcvsewecces 24.00 25.00 tf27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cave 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... *45.00 205s eves 
Glasgow .......+66- 22.00 22.00 +125.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 31.00 37.00 
Hamburg .......... *22.00 22.00 **23.00 
THAVTO cocccccscccns 40.00 one 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 32.00 45.00 

ME ccc rccccvvcece 23.00 23.00 27.00 
BARD sgt cncc cccuscs 23.00 23.00 ft27.00 
eae 20.00 20.00 125.00 
SD cdi wes iede'ee 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 29.00 27.00 
BEARS cocccicccccs *33.00 34.00 ~~ 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 hee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 23.00 tt27.00 
GORD cecccccccssevee *30.00 30.00 87.00 
ee errr 30.00 nice 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... *23.00 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ....., 31.00 25.00 tt27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Se ee *35.00 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ *33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 85c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@38c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotterdam 
21@28c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@38c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, ge oy 

‘ec- 


Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 
tive through June, 1928. 
**Effective through June, 1928. 
ttThrough April, 1928. 
tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE | 








be 


‘ Louisiana 

William Wolfe, 506 Third Street, Ba- 
ton Rouge, is erecting a two-story bak- 
ing plant. 

A. J. Falkenstein, Joliet and Cohn 
streets, New Orleans, is remodeling his 
bakery piant and also will erect a one- 
story addition. 

Robert Lee Saunders, son of Clarence 
Saunders, who passed through New Or- 
leans recently, said 10 Saunders stores 
would be established in that city within 
the next two months, followed by more 
in the Far South. 

Mrs. Maurer’s Bakery, Shreveport, has 
been capitalized at $150,000, of which 
$50,000 is paid in. Adjacent quarters 
have been leased for increased capacity, 
and new equipment installed. 

Joseph Naudon, 418 Dauphine Street, 
New Orleans, has sold his bakery to 
Andrew Stein. 

Massachusetts 

Nathan Cohen, baker, Worcester, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, with liabil- 
ities uncertain and no assets. Esther 
Cohen, in the baking business at Worces- 
ter, also has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities uncertain and as- 
sets of $1,000. 

Oliver Collette, baker, Salem, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy; liabilities, 
$5,300; assets, $800. 

The Berwick (Mass.) Cake Co. girl 
employees held their first annual dance 
April 12. More than 200 couples were 
present. 

Minnesota 

Pine City, which has no bakery at 
present, is to have one before summer. 
Fred Skrbek is building a bakery which 
he expects to open on or before June 1. 

The Rogers Cookie Co. has succeeded 
Rogers & Foster, 3120 Washington Ave- 
nue North, Minneapolis. 

Fire caused considerable damage re- 
cently to the equipment and stock of the 
Egekvist branch bakery, 1531 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis. 

The Herman Bakery, 644 Selby Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, will build a two-story 
addition to cost $10,000. 


Missouri 

W. F. Chapman has purchased the 
Model Bakery, Deepwater, from W. S. 
Crutchfield. 

Marvin Wheet has sold his interest in 
the Plattsburg (Mo.) Baking Co. to his 
partner, James Hahn, who will continue 
as sole owner. 

James Shepherd has moved the Royal 
Bakery, Warrensburg, to a new location. 

J. Williamson has turned the City 
Bakery, Richland, back to its owner, 
Ralph Bryant, and has opened a bakery 
at Crocker. 

New York 

Rockwell’s Bakery, New York, has 
sold its property at 427 East Seventy- 
fifth Street, and purchased the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. property at 328-336 
East Seventy-fifth. 

The Tol Baking Co., Scotia, is re- 
modeling its plant and installing new 
equipment. 

The bakery of Larsen & Olsen, Staten 
Island, has incorporated as Larsen, Ol- 
sen & Co., Inc., and the plant has been 
named the New Home Bakery. The of- 
fiers are Alfred H. Larsen president, 
Ole Olsen vice president, and James W. 
Warren secretary-treasurer. 

Anthony Hatsoulis soon will open a 
gebery at 969 Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 

n 


The Daylight Bakery has like opened 
at 285 Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Milpick Realty Corporation, 1631 
Carroll Street, Brooklyn, intends to erect 
a one-story $25,000 bakery at Broadway 
and Two Hundred and Thirty-third 
Street, New York. 

A. E. Robinson, 43 Birch Place, Buf- 
falo, expects to open a bakery at 792 
Delavan Avenue E. _ 

S. S. Bowersox will open a bakery at 
Fillmore and Victoria avenues, Buffalo. 

U. Parry expects to start up a bakery 


at 1500 Elm Street, Utica. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Klein Bakeries, Inc., 
8600 Third Avenue, New York. Liabili- 


ties are said to be $32,025 and assets 
$4,641. , 

Horace Clark has leased the bakery of 
the Grand Union Groceries, at Ball and 
Owen streets, Port Jervis. 

Sturman’s Sons Bakery, 133-19 Elev- 
enth Avenue, New York, has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$1,152. 

Alexander S. Zymel’s bakeshop, 74 
Sears Street, Buffalo, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Sieber’s Bakery, School Street, Glen 
Cove, has added a truck to its equip- 
ment. 

The Homestead Bakery has_ been 
opened at 4 East Post Road, White 
Plains. 

The Virginia Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 181 Virginia Street, Buffalo, 
by Lorenzo Romana. 

MacDoel’s Bakery, owned by F. M. 
McGuire and C, H. Doelman, has been 
opened at 2960 Delaware Avenue, Ken- 
more. 

Carl Sandomenico, 587 South Ocean 
Avenue, Patchogue, has taken over the 
Mary Gwenn Bread Shop there. 

The French Pastry Shop, Poughkeep- 
sie, will erect a $2,000 addition. 

The R. Z. Spaulding Baking Co., Bing- 
hamton, has bought all stock in the 
Henry German baking plants in Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Clarence Aber and J. R. Abercrombie 
have taken over the bakery at 700 Brook- 
line Boulevard, Brookline, Pittsburgh, 
and will continue the business. 

William MacDonald, Ellicottsville, will 
move his bakery to 25 Washington 
Street. 

The Graham Modern Bakery has been 
opened at 61 Graham Avenue, Brooklyn, 
by Herman Adelman and Samuel Shluk- 


er. 

The Bloxom Bakery, Northport, has 
been purchased by Frank Piel, and the 
name changed to Piel’s Model Bakery. 

David Rugles’ bakery, 2568 Tremont 
Avenue, New York, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Pennsylvania 

Vern H. Taylor has opened the Taylor 
Bake Shop at 48 Bank Street, Bradford. 
He will do a retail and house-to-house 
delivery business. 

P. D. Swanson has purchased the 
Heckerel Bakery, Kane. A_ wholesale 
and retail business is conducted. 

T. E. Roles has reopened the Mans- 
field (Pa.) Bakery after a temporary 
shutdown. 

Pending an application for a new 
trial, sentence was suspended by the 
court at Pittsburgh in the case of James 
Bazalli, baker, who was found guilty 
of using artificial coloring in jelly rolls 
and not marking the cakes in conformity 
with the pure food law of the state. 

The formal opening of the plant of 
the Meadville (Pa.) Bread Co. on April 
4 was attended by several thousand per- 
sons. The building is of tile and steel 
construction and is 9342 feet long by 70 
wide. I. L, Anderson is president, C. 
E. Anderson vice president and M. F. 
Smith secretary-treasurer and general 
manager. The bakery is equipped with 
two Standard steam ovens, a Century 
flour handling outfit, Century scales, Al- 
lison high-speed mixer, Read cake mixer, 
Thomson molder, Union rounder and 
Hayssen bread wrapping machine. Five 
Graham Bros. trucks are in use. 

About $10.000 damage was sustained 
by the Hartman Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
recently. when an explosion caused a 
serious fire. The ovens were damaged, 
as well as some of the bakery equipment. 

The Fayette County court has been 
asked to settle the dispute between An- 
thony Washkiewicz and Josephine Wad- 
kowski in the matter of the ownership 
of a bakery at Belle Vernon. The plain- 
tiff claims that his rights are being 
jeopardized by the woman partner, who 
denies him access to the bakery. 

H. Earl Wright, of Wright’s Bakery, 
New Holland, is chairman of the Bicen- 
tennial and Old Home Week to be cele- 
brated May 26-June 2. 

James Stevenson is owner of the New 
England Pie Co., maker of pies and 





doughnuts for hotels and restaurants, 
4024 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. Some 
years ago he was engaged in the whole- 
sale bakery trade at Charleroi, Pa. 

Luther, Caterer, Inc., baker and pas- 
try maker, has opened a branch store 
on Brownsville Road, Mount Oliver, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. This is its fifth 
store. 

Claude Raudenbush, and son - Merrill, 
have opened a bakeshop in the rear of 
their home at Fourteenth and Market 
streets, Ashland. 

John Foley has purchased from his 
mother, Mrs. Gussie Foley, and his sis- 
ter, the Home Pastry Shoppe, at 52 
North Courtland Street, East Strouds- 
burg. 

Charles Heisler has purchased the bak- 
ery of W. A. Henry, Orwigsburg. 

Jacob Love has leased the four-story 
Commercial Building, Second and Wood 
streets, Philadelphia, for use as a whole- 
sale grocery and warehouse. 

Paul Purucker has opened a retail 
bakery at 430 South Franklin Street, 
Titusville. 

South Dakota 

Rex Watson has purchased the bakery 
of E. M. Beedle, Woonsocket. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Woon- 
socket, is erecting a 24x24 addition to 
provide a feed room. 

Mrs. L. A. Holmes has opened a bak- 
ery at Tuthill. 

The Fair City Bakery, Huron, has 
been closed. 

Rex Watson, Woonsocket, has bought 
the bakery of E. M. Beedle. 

The Rosholt (S. D.) Bakeshop has 
been opened by V. E. Peterson. 

Elroy Peterson has opened a bakery at 
Rosholt. 

E. C. Smoot has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, W. F. Nolan, in the 
Black Hills Grain & Seed Co., Buffalo 
Gap. The firm does a business in flour, 
feed, coal, lumber, etc. 

Peter Bos has opened a flour and feed 
store at Clear Lake. 

R. O. Antelman has opened a bakery 
at Isabel. 

The new $75,000 baking plant planned 
by the Swander Baking Co., Rapid City, 
has been postponed indefinitely. 

Rex Watson has purchased the Woon- 
socket (S. D.) Bakery from E. M. 
Béedle. 

Tennessee 


Hicks’s Copperhill (Tenn.) Bakery has 
moved to a new location, and in making 
the change installed a new oven. 

W. A. Rector has purchased the bak- 
ery of T. M. Rector, Crossville. 

The Watertown Grain & Feed Co. and 
the Checkerboard Store, Lebanon, have 
united their businesses. The partners 
are Rial Jennings, H. H. Davis and H. 
B. Hudson. 

G. H. Alsup, Jr., has purchased an in- 
terest with Haynes Bros. in the Mur- 
freesboro (Tenn.) Baking Co. 

The Birchfiel Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Elizabethton, has changed hands. 

The Federal Bake. Shops, Inc., will 
open a bakery at 707 Market Street, 
Chattanooga, in the near future. 

M. B. Bates, Hohenwald, has moved 
his grist mill building to North Main 
Street. 


Texas 


The Southwest Baking Co. of Texas, 
Dallas, recently acquired the plant of the 
Southern Baking Co., Austin. Edward 
Goodman is president. 

Hugh Drane and Henry Hart have 
opened the City Bakery, Allen, and op- 
erate a milk station in connection with it. 

The Pearlstone-Bolton Co., Denton, has 
been incorporated for $150,000 to do a 
wholesale grocery business. The firm 
has purchased the branches of the Boren- 
Stewart Co. at Denton and McKinney. 
The latter will withdraw from the whole- 
sale grocery business. 

The Dublin Grocery Co., Jacksonville, 
has acquired the Boren-Stewart Co. 
wholesale grocery branch at Tyler. 

W. Y. Higgins is erecting a bakery 
at Matador. 

The building of the Purity Baking Co., 
Sherman, recently was damaged by fire. 


Pending repairs, the retail department 
of the plant has been removed to an ad- 
joining grocery, A. P. Langston, man- 
ager, said. 

C. H. Lee, formerly of Kerrville, has 
opened Lee’s Shoppe, 712 Fredericksburg 
Road, San Antonio. 

The Bryant-Link Co. has opened a 
wholesale grocery business at Spur. The 
Wooten Grocery Co. and the Walker- 
Smith Grocery Co. also have opened 
branch houses there. 

The building which will house the Mrs. 
Holt’s Bakery, Corpus Christi, is com- 
pleted, and the machinery and equip- 
ment are being installed. The plant 
probably will be running in three weeks. 
It will have a capacity of 15,000 loaves. 
At present the business of the bakery is 
being done from the old location on 
Chapparel Street. A, A. Holt is pro- 
prietor. Four motor delivery trucks will 
be added to the present fleet. 

D. Ingram has opened a wholesale and 
retail flour and feed store at Crystal 
City. 

The Bell Bakery, Temple, which 
burned recently, will be replaced by a 
strictly modern plant, Frank Butler, 
manager, said. The new plant will have 
a daily output about twice that of the 
original bakery. 

The Barton Grain Co. is reported to 
be planning the erection of a fireproof 
warehouse at Austin. 

Schepps’ Bakery, Cleburne, has award- 
ed a contract for the installation of 
$5,000 worth of new machinery. L. J. 
Bowers is manager. 

The Burnett Bakery, Greenville, has 
installed new equipment, including a di- 
vider and proofer, as well as automatic 
refrigeration. 

W. F. Emerson, of the Emerson Bak- 
ing Co., Greenville, has added another 
truck to his delivery fleet. 

A. E. Benoist & Son, Harlingen, have 
let a contract for a $6,000 baking plant. 

M. C. Ware has purchased the Merid- 
ian (Texas) Bakery, and will operate as 
Ware’s Bakery. 

A bakery will be opened in the new 
Moran Building, Quanah. 

Ira L. Wright has opened a bakery at 
Bandera. 

Washington 


The burned Edmonds (Wash.) Bakery 
will be rebuilt at once, on the same site. 

Roy Lancaster has purchased the Elma 
(Wash.) Bakery from A. A. Torongo. 

Myers & Edwards, in the baking busi- 
ness at Hoquiam, will erect a $70,000 
baking plant between Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam. 

A contract has been let for a $10,000 
building for the Washington Bakery, 308 
West Republican Street, Seattle. 

Bettie Soderlind and Jessie Leonard 
have opened the Party Shop and Bakery 
at 2225 North Fifty-sixth Street, Seattle. 

Bellinger’s New Bakery has opened at 
Snoqualmie. 

Albert M. Whelpley has opened a bak- 
ery in connection with the Jack ’n Jill 
Confectionery, 4306 University Way, Se- 
attle. 

West Virginia 

Robert V. Staab, aged 58, a well- 
known baker of Wheeling, died after a 
short illness. He was a native of Pitts- 
burgh and had been engaged in business 
in Wheeling for many years. 

John A. Lejeune, aged 67, a promi- 
nent baker of Wheeling, recently died 
at his home there after an illness of a 
month. He was a native of Paris, and 
had resided in Wheeling 41 years. 

Stephen Lazich, grocer and flour deal- 
er, Weirton, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

Roy Sturm has purchased the Shinns- 
ton (W. Va.) Bakery, which has been 
idle for some time, and has established 
a first class retail shop. 

The Home Bakery has opened at 
Pennsboro. 

Clayton C. Burdick has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Charles T. Mor- 
ris, in the Morris Bakery, Weston, and 
will continue the business alone. 

J. L. Prince has opened a bakery at 
Milton. 
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Trade Organization for the Wholesaler 


By Sydney Anderson 


President of the Willers’ National Cfederation 


From an Address at the First Annual Meeting of the Wholesale Dry Goods Association of the United States in St. Louis 


E are justified in believing that the past 

40 years have witnessed the most amaz- 

ing industrial and commercial evolution 

in the history of the world. One of the 

most remarkable phenomena connected 
with this evolution has been the growth of trade asso- 
ciations, and the development of their functions and 
activities. It is said that there now are more than 
3,000 trade associations ministering to the common 
welfare of different groups. More than 300 of these 
are national in scope. 

Not the least of these changes in trade association 
development has been the quality of the leadership 
which has been brought into them. The trade associa- 
tion executive today is a far different individual from 
the unassertive, unconstructive recording secretary of 
a few years ago. Today a trade association executive 
must be an evangelist, a walking encyclopedia of 
useful knowledge, an organizer, and a leader of the 
first rank. He must have initiative, tact, patience, 
persistence, enthusiasm and, above all, faith. 

The man whom you have selected to lead and ad- 
vise your new organization possesses these qualities 
in marked degree, but in addition he perhaps more 
than any other man in the country has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the development of new trends in 
distribution and competition, and can appreciate the 
new problems which they have produced. I congratu- 
late you particularly upon having obtained the services 
of Alvin Dodd, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to head the activities of your associa- 
tion. 

Going back of the development of the last 40 years, 
we see man as self-sufficient, producing his own re- 
quirements of food, clothing and shelter. Each suc- 
ceeding generation has witnessed new trends of spe- 
cialization. Shoemakers specialized in the production 
of shoes for the community. The weaver made cloth, 
the tailor made clothes, and the carpenter prepared 
and put together the raw materials for shelter. With 
the development of machinery, factory production suc- 
ceeded the specialization of the individual artisan, in- 
creasing many times the productivity of each hour 
of human labor. Research, science and invention cre- 
ated new wants and the means of supplying them. 
Civilization has become more and more complex, and 
each succeeding generation has seen greater and great- 
er concentration of industry and of population. The 
purchasing power of the United States during this 
period has vastly increased, and new habits, new stand- 
ards of living, new customs, and new wants have been 
thereby created and made possible of satisfaction. 

These changing conditions have greatly increased 
the complexity of life and of industrial and commer- 
cial organization. These vital and important changes 
have modified the conditions of competition and the 
relationship of industrial groups to each other. Not 
only are members of these groups competing among 
themselves, but each is competing with other groups 
for a place in the sun—for a larger part of the pur- 
chaser’s dollar. Notwithstanding this enormous in- 
crease in purchasing power, so rapid has been the 
development of machinery and the increase of produc- 
tivity of man and machine power, that the ability to 
create new comforts, conveniences and luxuries is out- 
running the ability of the people to buy, use and con- 
sume them. 


The Wholesaler’s New Competition 


COMPETITION, consequently, has grown keener, is 

taking new forms, and is manifesting itself in new 
ways. The manifestations of this new competition are 
so numerous and so varied that even to attempt to 
enumerate them would try your patience far beyond 
the limit in an address of reasonable length. The point 
I wish to make is that these new conditions of com- 
petition, these new trends of industrial and commer- 
cial organization, have created an entirely new group 
of conditions and problems which can only be met 
and solved by some form of group action. 

Amid all of these shifts, trends and changes of the 
past 40 years, the underlying and fundamental func- 
tions of distribution have remained substantially the 
same. The raw materials of commerce and manufac- 
ture must be produced, assembled and manufactured. 
The functions of wholesaling and retailing still are 
essential steps in the distribution to consumer groups. 
Those of distribution have not been eliminated. They 
have not been changed essentially, but the method and 
organization for performing them have. 

I think I am correct when I say that in commercial 
production and sale of any commodity, quite aside 
from the questions of quality and service, the first 
consideration must be given to economy. The mount- 


ing cost of distribution and the necessity of economy 
in this phase of commerce resulted in an attempt to 
integrate these indispensable functions of distribution, 
integration having for its purpose not only the reduc- 
tion of cost of service, but the economies incident to 
the ability to buy and distribute in volume. The econ- 
omy of production resulting from the development of 
machinery and the theory and practice of volume op- 
eration now has its counterpart in the economies of 
volume distribution and volume buying. Manufactur- 
ers are attempting to sell directly to consumers, ab- 
sorbing the functions of both the wholesaler and the 
retailer. Chain stores, mail order houses, and the 
ubiquitous “five and ten” stores, are attempting to 
obtain the economies of volume buying and quick 
turnover by integrating the functions of wholesaling 
and retailing. These changes are making the position 
of the wholesaler increasingly difficult, and tending 
more and more to limit his field of operation. 


Problems and Functions of the Wholesaler 


THIS is a disconcerting fact, and one which it is 

necessary to meet face to face. First, we must get 
our facts straight, and, second, we must separate 
reason from emotion or prejudice. We shall not get 
very far in our attempts to improve the business of 
the wholesaler if we allow ourselves to be dazzled by 
the financial magnitude of the organizations being 
created to compete with us, or allow our imagination, 
prejudice or emotion to run away with our reason. It 
is impossible to arrive at sound conclusions on the 
basis of either imagination, prejudice or emotion. We 
can at least have the consolation to be derived from 
the fact that no single agency has ever yet or perhaps 
ever will be able to absorb all of any one of the 
essential functions that lie between the raw material 
and the ultimate consumer. 

Change is the ever enduring order of the age. His- 
torians tell us that the true perspective of historical 
happenings can only be determined 50 years or more 
after the event, but the commercial necessities of to- 
morrow cannot wait 50 years for the interpretation 
of events of yesterday and today. Industry is not 
static. It either progresses or it retrogrades. Whole- 
saling must progressively adapt itself to the changing 
economic, psychological and social conditions, or retro- 
grade in the struggle of the giants of industry and 
commerce for their respective places in the economic 
life of the people. 

The wholesaler performs an indispensable function 
in distribution, but he no longer occupies the field as 
exclusively as formerly. His outlets are being gradu- 
ally restricted. He finds himself increasingly in com- 
petition with other agencies which perform the func- 
tions of wholesaling in connection with those of dis- 
tribution. The distressing fact seems to be that whole- 
saling has been somewhat on the downgrade. Is it not 
possible that this distressing fact may be partly due 
to the failure of the wholesaler to adapt his organiza- 
tion and his methods of merchandising to the changes 
in economic conditions and the economic status and 
social habits of the consumer? Isn’t it just possible 
that the wholesaler could do more than he is doing to 
adapt himself to modern merchandising conditions? 

There are those who profess to see in the present 
trends of commerce the complete extinction of the 
wholesaler. That the methods of conducting the whole- 
sale business are changing, and must change, no one 
can deny. These changes may be and probably are 
beyond our present conception or our ability to imagine 
them, but given reasonable willingness to adapt him- 
self to the conditions which he cannot change, the 
wholesaler will survive. 

The wholesaler performs his functions in competi- 
tion with other agencies which to a large degree com- 
bine them with other functions of manufacture and 
distribution. The wholesaler cannot survive individu- 
ally unless he can perform this function of distribution 
at least as well and as cheaply as other agencies, nor 
unless he can integrate himself at both ends so as to 
perform, to a degree at least, with the same volume 
and continuity. I do not speak as an expert. I claim 
no special knowledge of wholesaling, but I have a 
strong notion that the wholesaler must find a way to 
more definitely integrate the services which he per- 
forms with those of the manufacturer and the retailer, 
so that he can take better advantage of his buying 
power, obtain the economies of organization and turn- 
over in the reduction of costs, sizes, styles, brands 
-and kinds of goods handled, and more definitely relate 
them to the modern needs and requirements of the 
consuming public. The thought persists in my mind 
whether the wholesaler is adapting himself and his 
merchandising methods to new methods of distribution 


and business organization—to new consumer ideals and 
habits—as well as he might. 

As I have observed the operations of smaller inde- 
pendent manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, | 
have been impressed with the fact that many of them 
think they can get along with poorer records, less 
knowledge of their own business and its relation to 
the business of their competitors and to other indus- 
trial groups, with poorer business methods, and with 
less efficient organization and management than the 
larger organizations. In general, they are slower to 
envisage the trend of commercial events and to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and new environments, 
There was a time when a business man could run his 
business largely “under his hat,” because his field of 
operation was comparatively limited and to a degree 
exclusive, but with the development of volume produc- 
tion and volume buying, new methods of distribution, 
with the increasing complexity of organization and 
diversification and classification of customers, the small 
business man needs as good records, as efficient man- 
agement and methods, as his large competitors. Per- 
haps I do the smaller business man an injustice in this 
statement. Perhaps he does not think that he can 
get along with less knowledge, poorer records and 
poorer methods. Perhaps it is only that he cannot 
see how he can acquire this knowledge or how he can 
bring himself in line with new trends and adapt him- 
self to new conditions of which he may be more or 
less aware. 

The trade association is to a very large degree the 
answer to this difficulty and this disadvantage. The 
small business man cannot spend the time or the 
money, indeed some of the larger ones cannot, nor is 
he in position to accumulate basic business information 
or to initiate by himself the new merchandising meth- 
ods essential to keep up with the economic procession. 
Even if he could do so, it would involve an enormous 
amount of duplication and unnecessary expense. The 
things which he is unable to do, the conditions which 
he cannot meet individually, can be met by group 
action initiated and carried out through the medium 
of the trade association or institute. 


What the Trade Association Can Do 


[THERE is no magic wand with which any trade 

association can change the conditions which sur- 
round an industry and which in part, and usually to a 
very large extent, have been created by itself. A 
trade association cannot do things for its members. 
It can only help them to do things for themselves. It 
can only provide the tools and the organization through 
which much that cannot be accomplished by individuals 
acting alone and by themselves can be accomplished 
through group action. 

It has been said that salvation is free. It is, for 
those who are willing to work for it and to adjust 
themselves to the new course of action which it implies 
or compels. Most people are willing to be saved, but 
they want to be saved in spite of all the things they 
do to prevent it. They are willing to be saved pro- 
viding it requires no effort on their part and no neces- 
sity of changing their present ideas and habits. Co- 
operation within a group or an industry means the 
adjustment of the individual to a given design or plan 
intended to eliminate bad practices, bad business meth- 
ods, and to set in motion the constructive forces within 
the group or the industry. Organization or machinery 
mean little if they are not backed up by a right 
spiritual attitude. 

A great American statesman, at a time when his 
party was disrupted by internal strife and dissension, 
began a speech with this statement, “Harmony is born, 
and not made.” If I can correctly interpret what was 
in the mind of this great man when he made that 
statement, I think it is that harmony and co-operation 
are only possible as a manifestation of something that 
is within the breasts of those who are responsible for 
action; that unless there be within each man’s heart 
the desire to co-operate, a purpose to promote har- 
mony, and a willingness to accommodate himself to 
plans of action which are in his own best interest and 
the best interest of the group as a whole, every effort 
to evolve practical means for the betterment of indus- 
try is futile, ineffective and valueless. 

Co-operative and effective action are possible in the 
wholesaling group only if you are able to arouse and 
make dynamic the spiritual forces which lie behind 
practical action. As I have tried to summarize in my 
own mind what industry needs besides practical and 
constructive measures of relief, I have come to believe 
that what we need is a revival of the spiritual and 


moral forces which every industry and every group 
holds. 
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(Continued from page 436.) 

& f imports. Canada and the United 

‘ States come next, and a small busi- 

ness is done by various other coun- 

tries. A peculiar feature is the loss of trade in Eng- 

lish flour. British mills can no longer compete in 

price with Australian flours, or in strength with those 
from North America. 

The principal ports of entry are Alexandria and 
Port Said. Owing to its situation, the latter is used 
more by Australian mills than by those of North 
America, and most of the flour from the latter 
comes to Alexandria. 

Imports of flour at these two ports during: 
the last four years were as follows, in tons: 


Alexandria Port Said 


BBO ccc cece cccvccenscescseces 202,115 37,694 
PDs ccc c cc cececceseerecvescece 181,985 70,024 
Dot ccceseccrccnvececccsesese 178,364 73,688 
EBs nc ccceecenseccccscsncosese 164,678 56,733 


These figures were furnished by the bonded 
warehouse department at Alexandria, but they 
make the imports at the two ports larger than 
does the department of customs. The probable 
reason for this difference is that flour which 
came to Port Said was transshipped to Alexan- 
dria, and entered as imports at both ports. 

Imports of flour into Egypt for the last four 
years are shown, by countries, in a table append- 
ed to this article. 

In the table it will be noticed that imports 
from the United States are far larger than those from 
Canada. This is misleading, as the large proportion 
of flour that comes from North America is from 
Canada. The explanation is that all Canadian flour 
shipped through American ports is entered by the 
customs as American flour. At present the only 
American flour that is being imported is made by 
Buffalo mills that grind Manitoban wheat in bond, and 
durum wheat flour made by mills in the Minneapolis 
district. Kansas flours are out of line for the time 
being. 
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The Harbor at Port Said 


Egyptian mills gradually are securing more and 
more business, and this is causing some concern to the 
foreign flour trade. The local mills do not make a 
high grade flour, but it is cheap and quite suitable for 
making the bread consumed by the large Arab and 
native population. The supply of Egyptian wheat 
also is steadily increasing, which is to the advantage 
of the home millers. Owing to the overproduction of 
cotton, which was causing losses to growers, the Egyp- 
tian government compelled them to reduce their av- 
erage acreage by one third. This was then mostly 





Scene from the Bourse, Alexandria 


planted with wheat, which has resulted in a larger 
crop thereof. Also it is illegal to grow cotton two 
consecutive years on the same land. This rule is strict- 
ly enforced, and as a result more land is available for 
cereal crops. This increase in the supply of home- 
grown wheat is said to be the principal cause of the 
increased trade in Egyptian milled flour. 

These restrictions are not for the purpose of en- 
couraging the growing of cereals but for the benefit of 
cotton growing, which is the most important industry 
in Egypt, the cotton grown there being the finest in 


The Citadel and the Tombs of the Mamelukes, Cairo 





the world. Egyptian cotton is essential in the manu- 
facture of high grade goods, and even the United 
States—the world’s largest cotton grower—imports 
large quantities from Egypt. 

As will be seen from the table of imports, Aus- 
tralian mills have the lion’s share of the business. 
This is because they are geographically well situated 
to supply the trade, and have frequent sailings to Port 
Said or Alexandria. The price of this flour is always 
considerably below American or Canadian. For in- 
stance, the present price of Australian standard grade 
is £13 15s ton, compared with £16 for Canadian. 

In Egypt it is customary for people outside 
of the trade to speculate in Australian flours, 
which is one of the main reasons why they are 
so largely used in that country. Importers 
claim that Australian millers ship a uniform 
grade known as Best Roller Patent, which is 
regarded as a standard. When a speculator 
buys flour he purchases so much Australian first 
grade, no brand being stipulated, and takes de- 
livery of any brand tendered, provided it is the 
correct grade. 

Since the war there has been enormous spec- 
ulation in Australian flour, but as a great deal 
of money has been lost there is not so much 
being done at present. Canadian and American 
flours are only bought by consumptive buyers, 
and always by brands, not by grade. I was told 
by importers that, owing to the falling off in 
purchases of Australian flours by speculators, it 
is gradually becoming customary to deal in brands 
alone. 

Australian flour is shipped to Egypt in bags of 
150 lbs. I could not ascertain why this should be the 
case. Canadian, American and English flours are 
shipped in 140-lb bags and usually in jute, although 
cotton bags occasionally are used. 

The terms of payment vary. A good deal of the 
business is done on the basis of cash against docu- 
ments, and in many cases irrevocable credits are 
opened for purchases. This is the most usual basis for 
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One version says in part: 


and painting cover designs. 








THIS WEERK’S COVER 


NOTHER familiar nursery rhyme furnished the theme for the paint- 
A ing which appears on the cover of this week’s issue—the work of E. 
Maria Gordon, Minneapolis artist, whose happy faculty for depict- 

ing such scenes is familiar to readers of The Northwestern Miller. 
one knows, or once knew, the story of the frog “who would a-wooing ride.” 


“There was a frog lived in a well, 
And a farce mouse in a mill; 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 
Kitty alone and I. 


“This frog he would a-wooing ride, 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 

This frog he would a-wooing ride, 
And on a snail he got astride; 
Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 

Kitty alone and I.” 


Once arrived at the mill, Mr. Frog immediately stated his errand: 


“Quoth he, ‘Miss Mouse, I’m come to thee,’ 
Kitty alone, Kitty alone; 

Quoth he, ‘Miss Mouse, I’m come to thee, 
To see if thou canst fancy me’; 

Cock me cary, Kitty alone, 

Kitty alone and I.” 


Miss Gordon has had considerable experience in illustrating books 
Her paintings have appeared in exhibitions 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and Minneapolis. 


Every 














trading with American mills, while the 
large Canadian ones that have confidence 
in the firms that represent them sell on 
cash against documents. 

Canadian and American flours are all 
of the hard wheat variety, and are pur- 
chased on account of their strength. The 
very white flours are popular, so most of 
the bread is made from a mixture of 
Australian and Manitoban. The former 
gives the color and the latter the 
strength. 

A new feature in Egypt since the be- 
ginning of the year has been the import- 
ing of flour from Russia. Shipments 
from Black Sea ports, recently arriving, 
have sold at very low prices, the top 
grades at £14 ton, c.i.f., and the second 
grades at £12 10s. It is made from 
Russian hard wheat, and is used by bak- 
ers for mixing with Australian flours. 
It is said that merchants and consumers 
have booked a good deal of this flour for 
the future. Shipment from the Black 
Sea to Alexandria only requires about 
10 days. 

It is claimed that this Russian flour 
is being sold below its cost by exporters 
who are given licenses by the Soviet to 
import an equivalent amount of goods. 
In order to secure these licenses, export- 
ers are willing to sacrifice value and sell 
at the best price obtainable. With their 
licenses, thus procured, they import goods 


q TRADEMARKS | 
The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit- 
ed States Patent Office on April 24, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North- 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 














Flour 


MAGNETO and radial lines; Polar Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since on or about March 1, 1928. 

PROTECTOR; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since May 31, 1923. 

SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR; Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; cake flour. Use 
claimed since 1895. 

TOOMEY’'S and dancing girl; D. J. 
Toomey Milling Co., Inc., Spearfish, S. D., 
and Crawford, Neb; pancake flour. Use 
claimed since Dec. 15, 1925. 


Cereals 


RITSY; Edward P. Velat, trading as Ritsy 
Products Co., St. Paul, Minn; egg noodles. 
Use claimed since Jan. 3, 1928. 


Stock Feed 


STATESVILLE S; Statesville Flour Mills 
Co., Statesville, N. C; dairy and poultry 
feed. Use claimed since Jan. 10, 1928. 


of which there is a shortage, and make 
enormous profits, which largely offset the 
losses they suffered on the flour exported. 

A limited amount of Indian Karachi 
flour comes to Egypt, but it is not of 
very good quality and is mostly used for 
mixing with Egyptian flour in making 
bread for the natives. Low grades from 
England also are used for this class, al- 
though some low grade durum wheat 
flours are shipped from the States. 

There is an ad valorem revenue duty 
of 8% per cent on all goods entering 
Egypt. The government, however, is do- 
ing all it can to encourage, foster and 
promote home manufactures, and it is 
said the question of revising the present 
duties by imposing a higher rate on flour 
than on wheat, is under consideration. 
With this prospect in view, there is an 
increased interest being shown in flour 
milling as an investment. While it is 
possible that the science of milling in 
Egypt may improve in course of time, I 
cannot believe that millers in that coun- 
try will be able to keep out foreign 
flours, unless they are provided with a 
protective tariff that would make their 
importation prohibitive. 

Most of the -bakeries in Egypt are 
somewhat crude and old-fashioned, but 
the bread eaten by well-to-do people is 
excellent in quality, and the rolls and 
croissants used in hotels and restaurants 
cannot be excelled anywhere in Europe. 

Through the courtesy of A. Pastroudis, 
of the flour importing firm Société Com- 
merciale de Farine, I had an opportunity 
of seeing one of the best bakeries in Al- 
exandria. I was greatly surprised to 
find that in a place like Cairo or Alexan- 
dria one had to bake from eight to ten 
kinds of bread to suit the various tastes. 
The highest grade, known as “de luxe,” 
is in the French shape, and in this bak- 
ery was made entirely from a top patent 
Manitoban flour. It was of splendid 
quality and equal to any I have seen. 
This explodes the theory, existing in 
England, that good bread cannot be made 
by using American or Manitoban wheat 
flour by itself. This class of bread is 
sold for six piasters per oke, approxi- 
mately a little over 10c lb. English 
bread in the tin shape is made for the 
English residents. French long loaves, 
rolls and croissants are made for the 
French, and circular loaves for the 
Greeks. All these breads are of ex- 
cellent quality, being made from a blend 
of Australian and Manitoban flours. 
When I speak of Manitoban, this in- 
cludes flour milled in the United States 
but made from Manitoban wheat. The 
price of these breads is considerably 
less than the “de luxe” grade, being 
about 5c Ib. 

The native or “Arab” bread is made 
in large, round, somewhat flat loaves. 
This, considering the quality, is very 
cheap, costing less than 4c lb. Although 


dark, compared with the higher grade, it 
is by no means a bad bread, and has 
a good wheaty flavor. 

The other grades made in this bakery 
consisted of rye bread, which is the most 
expensive of any, owing to the small de- 
mand. Whole meal bread is also sold in 
limited quantities, as well as bread made 
from specially prepared whole meal 
flours. In addition, this bakery does a 
large business in fancy pastries and bis- 
cuits. Most of the goods are made by 
hand. Mr. Patroudis told me he had 
considered the question of using machin- 
ery, and had gone into the matter with 
bakery experts while he was in England, 
but had decided it would not pay unless 
his output was larger than at present, 
one of the reasons being that the cost 
of hand labor in Egypt is much less than 
in America or England. 

Before closing I wish*to take this op- 
portunity of placing on record my thanks 
to the firm of G. & X. Xanthopoulo, 
whose courtesy and attention to me while 
I was in Alexandria was greatly appre- 
ciated. This firm represents the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
in both Egypt and Greece, maintaining 
an office in the latter country at Pireus. 
I am also deeply indebted to J. G. Atha- 
nassiou, a member of the staff of G. & 
X. Xanthopoulo, who kindly acted as my 
guide to the various offices where I 
called, and as interpreter when neces- 
sary. I also wish to thank Stavrou 
Bros., of Alexandria, for the vast 
amount of valuable information they 
gave me relating to the Egyptian flour 
trade. 

While I was in Alexandria I had the 
pleasure of meeting A. B. Sparboe, of 
the export department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. He had 
come as far as Alexandria on the cruise 
of the Scythia, but left the steamer there 
and was expecting to return to Europe 
by way of Athens, and thence to London. 


Egyptian Flour Imports 
(In metric tons) 
From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 








U. Kingdom.. 6,143 8,325 7,535 5,278 
British India. 4,554 9,415 17,419 9,729 
Australia ....108,264 112,779 116,742 103,772 
Canada ...... 380 531 1,921 1,340 
Bulgaria ..... 209 1,339 1,282 88 
Ce escvves ike apa 1,682 35 
France ...... 966 16,626 15,364 10,022 
ee 88 779 2,742 4,288 
GODEM cosccce ‘ns ee 1,520 ws 
Roumania ... 875 5,301 226 1,808 
United States. 32,676 40,231 32,027 25,682 
Oth. countries 1,352 296 eee cae 

Sr SEG POT SOU,CEE cesses sosas 
Argentina ... evs ee 71 16 
Austria ...... es soe 15 eee 
Hungary ..... was eee 10 

TOAIO ...05 155,507 195,621 198,556 162,058 
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Sweet Young Thing: “I want one of 
those dogs about so high and about so 
long. A sort of greyhound; but it isn’t 
quite, because its tail’s shorter and its 
head bigger, and the legs aren’t so long, 


and the body’s thinner. 
that sort of dog?” 
The Dealer: “No, madam; I don’t. | 
drown ’em.”—Milling. 
* * 


Do you keep 


WHERE IT DIDN’T SHOW 

He was Irish, and was being examined 
as a possible candidate for a civil service 
position. The examiner was inclined to 
carry the proceedings a bit far. 

“Have you ever read the ‘History of 
America?’ ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you read the Constitution of the 
United States?” 

“No, sir.” 

“*Robinson Crusoe?’ ” 

“No, sir.” 

“What the devil have you read?” 

“TI have red hairs on me chist, sir.”— 
Country Gentleman, 

- 7 


ALL DRESSED UP 

Sea Captain: “Bit of a swell today, 
sir.” 

Visitor: “Nice of you to say so—but, 
then, you ought to see me on Sundays.” 
—Legion Weekly. 

* * 

Madame: “What! You're bathing your 
feet with your socks on?” 

Monsieur: “I’ve got to—the water's so 
cold.”—Le Petit Bleu (Paris). 

* 


HIS MOST EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


Dear Sir: For six weeks I have been 
living on delicatessen stuff and canned 
goods, Well, I was getting sick and 
tired of same so I decided to deliver a 
lecture to my wife. My opening gun 
sounded something like this, “Good lord, 


LOO OO OL OL OO OL OO OOO 


Short and Long Break Flour Milling Systems 


N unfortunate typographical arrangement of tabular matter published in con- 
nection with an article under the above caption by Andor Kemeny, Toronto, 
Ont., in The Northwestern Miller of April 18, no doubt has led to confusion. 

Mr. Kemeny’s article refers to a horizontal arrangement of comparative data on 
break rolls used in various parts of the world, but the table in question did not 


present this data in such a manner as to render it intelligible. 


For this reason the 


table is here reproduced for the benefit of those who may wish to re-examine Mr. 
Kemeny’s admirable article in the issue of April 18. 


Table One—Number and Spirality of Corrugations 


English Grinding American Grinding 


i c te £ 
eo eo eo 
a a rH as 
fo o£ ng § 
6§& a os 2 
o n oO n 
1st break... 12 % 
ist break... 12 1% 
2d break... 14 56 
2d break... 16 1% 
3d break ... 16 % 
3d break... 20 1% 


4th break .. 20 % 


4th break... 26 1% 
5th break .. 24 % 


Rebreak rolls: 


Se FOR. coven 30 1% 
“Sizing"’ smooth 
. | eer 36 1% 


Middlings rolls: 
A roll.. 90 “Stacey”’ 


Middlings rolls: 
lst mdig... 40 


B roll—100 “Stacey” 2d mdig.... 50 sy 
Smooth 3d mdlg.... 60 Ww 
Smooth Smooth 


3 


German High-grdg. Hungarian High-g 


Me & he € 
© = 5 & 
a = oa of 
= 3 -= F 
ba og be 3 
oO n o~ Li 
Ist break... 9 1% 
ist break... 10 1% 
2d break... 12 2 
2d break... 13 1% 
3d break... 14 2 
3d break... 16 1% 


4th break... 16 2 


4th break... 20 1% 5th break... 18 1% 


6th break... 20 1% 
5th break... 23 1% 


7th break .. 21 1% 


6th break .. 26 1% 8th break .. 22 1% 


9th break... 23 1% 


ist rebrk... 18 1% 
ist rebrk... 25 1% 

2d rebrk... 18 1% 
2a rebrk... 25 2 

8d rebrk... 20 1% 


Middlings rolls: Middlings rolls: 


Smooth Smooth 
Smooth Smooth 
Smooth Smooth 
Smooth Smooth 
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Hattie, -ain’t there anything that doesn’t 
come in cans nowdays?” Imagine my 

in when just then nine of her coun- 
try relatives drove up in one. Oh me, 
oh my.—Frank Sewell in Minneapolis 


Star. ied 

Sergeant (to new recruit): “Under 
omradeship’ we put all that one man 
would do for another. For example, 
what would you do if your friend had 
his breakfast on the table, his buttons 
were not cleaned, and the bugle blew for 
parade?” : 

Recruit: “I should eat his breakfast 
for him, while he cleaned his buttons.”— 
Passing Show (London). 


* * 


PRECAUTIONS 


Inspector (to little Binks, who has re- 

rted that his wife is missing): “So you 
want us to find her; is that so?” 

little Binks: “Er—no—thank you.” 

“Well, why do you come here?” 

“Because if she came back and found 
I hadn’t done anything about it she’d 
half kill me.’—London Tit- Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Flour salesman wanted for southern 
Wisconsin territory to sell our com- 
plete line of flour, millfeeds and 
commercial feeds. This is an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity for an 
experienced salesman. Please give 
full information in first letter. Ad- 
dress Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
chemist; give all references in first letter. 
California Milling Corporation, 1861 East 
55th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 465 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH AIRPLANE 


wants position calling on large buyers, 
eastern states; 33 years old; best of ref- 
erences; salary or commission. Address 
1577, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


who has wide acquaintance among job- 
bers, bakers and general trade in Michi- 
gan; can produce results. Address 1549- 
419, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 


spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT; 20 


years in charge mills up to 1,200 bbls 
capacity, spring and winter wheat; now 
available; full particulars; reference fur- 
nished; correspondence solicited. Address 
1564, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





BOOKKEEPER, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in flour mill and grain accounting, 
will negotiate for position with southwest- 
ern mill, preferably located in the in- 
terior; married; 38; references. Address 
1582, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


HAVING SOLD MY INTERESTS AT THIS 
place, am open for position as head miller 
or mill manager; must be steady; am 
young and married; can put your mill in 
first class shape; have my own tools. 
Address C. A. Posey, General Delivery, 
Corte Madera, Cal. 








HAVE COMPLETED FIFTH YEAR WITH 
present connection and would consider 
change where broader field is available; 
am seasoned salesman with good track 
among jobbers, bakers and large textile 
stores of Southeast; have not been idle a 
week in past 17 years. Address ‘Pro- 
ducer,’’” 1567, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; 23 years’ experience; first 
class repair man; state wages. Address 
~ care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


PROTECTION...... Walls 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 
MILLING PLANT AND 
ELEVATORS 


Located in fine grain-growing sec- 
tion of North Dakota; only one 
other grain buyer in town; milling 
capacity, 250 bbls; elevator ca- 
pacity 75,000 bus; can be bought for 
value of elevators and equipment. 
Address 1580, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern 





TO SETTLE AN ESTATE WILL SELL 
100-bbl flour mill and standard elevator 
located in the best spring wheat section 
of Montana; well established flour and 
grain trade; handled 300,000 bus of 1927 
crop; Diesel power. Address 1578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SELLING CHEAP TO MOVE QUICKLY, 
equipment from 500-bbl mill; late type 
Allis rolls; Barnard & Leas reels; puri- 
filers; complete power plant. Write for 
full list and prices. Address Gross Grain 
Co., Oakes, N. D 








NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 
—FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 
Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
than any horizontal scourer. 


Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 
to produce the desired results. 


Superior ventilation. 


Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
any scourer ever built. 


40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 
falo and immediate vicinity. 


Investigate it. Also 





SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Office, 20 Flour Exchange 














FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x30-in. and one double stand 9x24-in. 
Allis-Chalmers, collar oiling, style “A” 
roller mills, in good condition, guaranteed 
caliper of 8}% in. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Protection— 


BURLAP 
OR 
COTTON 


SAVANNAH, GA. 





W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











Before Biblical Times, walls were used to protect cities. 
dimensions are given in the Bible of the walls of Jerusalem. 
These walls kept owt invading armies. 


The best example we have left is the Great Wall of China, built to keep the 
invading Barbarians of the North out of China. 


These walls fell sometimes before the terrific blows of the battering-ram and the 
great stones thrown by the Ballista (which was a machine on the order of the small 
boy’s slingshot, the forefather of the modern cannon), but, in the majority of 
cases, they stood up well. 


The 


They were made for Protection. 


; So are Mente Bags. Just as only the strongest mate- 
rial went into their erection,—so with the construction of Mente Bags. 


ENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


PRINTED or 
UNPRINTED 


New or Secondhand 


& CO., INC. B AG 
LT.RHEA,Pres. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Yes, and Polly will get a better cracker, if it’s made from. KISMET 
flour. Many a baker has found that K1sMET is the secret of success 
in cracker baking. 


Leading cracker bakers are using KISMET because they have found 
from experience that this superior Soft Winter Wheat flour pro- 
duces a better cracker than any other flour they have ever used. 
That’s the natural result of real quality, purity, and dependable 
milling. 

Further information on request 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
Elevator Capacity Mill Capacity 
750,000 bushels 1,200 barrels daily 

















Wh h fied, so 
| | 100 fears = @ talents reat ar maa 
(i) B ssive Milling “ROYAL MAIL” 


Many of the largest bakers are demanding shorter patents. “Royal Mail” 
is milled closer than the great majority of Northwestern and South- 
western Patents. Our favorable location permits us to draw the cream 
of high protein wheats from North Dakota in the Northwest to Okla- 
homa in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from where the 
wheats are grown to all points in the Central States, the East and the South 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 
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IGLEHEART BROS. 


ee ene eno Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


IDEAL FACILITIES 
lle d te 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis i “bul Capon . 


Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 

















Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes, 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY Bien 


























Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour SWANS DOWN PRODUCTS G21uinSnvin'nens forcicn countries, 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Sypes eee <2 Sa Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mixed Cars 
Ca ee MILLERS OF of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
: High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour and Feed 
Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four conckinen sm. MAYFLOWER MILLS 
decades—and are pleased with it. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime f in our service and are 
glad of it. 
ike — teadfast friends. ‘iat aces 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast frien Evans Milling Co. oo Milling Co. 
ee teen e-reing Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS Flour 
J. ALLEN SMITH & Capacity, 5,000 Bushels GREENSBURG, IND. 














COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. a ; 
PRP = yd The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) J We are open for connections 
White Corn Meal WINTER ont epsNG Member Millers’ National Federation 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
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